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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Votume XXIII JUNE, 1904 NUMBER 6 


EXPLORATION IN BIBLE LANDS. 


THERE is a great fascination in digging, whether the word is 
used ina literal or ina figurative sense. Digging means search for 
something old or new. In these days we are almost 
as much interested in the oldasinthenew. Almost 
every week brings the announcement of a new discovery. More 
frequently this is the discovery of something very old— some- 
thing lost sight of, perhaps, for many centuries; and we are as 
glad to recover something that has been lost as to learn some- 
thing entirely new. In fact, it is difficult to draw the line 
between the very old and the very new. The fascination, of 
course, lies in the desire we all have for that which is unique, to 
possess something which no one else possesses, to know some- 
thing which no one else knows, to do something which. no one 
else has done. This is the incentive that impels many to act. 


Dieeine 


The specific case of “digging” which suggests these words is 
the work conducted under the name of the Oriental Exploration 
Twe Onenra, Fund. This work has been established for the defi- 
ExporaTion _ nite purpose of discovering the old rather than the 
Fume new. Modern nations seem for the first time to be 
realizing in the fullest sense that they are the heirs of a great 
antiquity, and that the study of this antiquity sheds great light 
upon all the factors which enter into modern civilization. The 
contempt in which the old times have been held by the new 
times seems, in part at least, to be disappearing. Perhaps this 
contempt has been due in large measure to an ignorance of the 
past. In any case, it seems to. be true that the more we know 
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of antiquity, the farther back we trace history, the greater is the 
respect which we entertain for these most ancient periods. 
Indeed, the study of the past increases not only our respect for 
it, but also our astonishment that we have been so long a time 
ignorant of the great advances which civilization had made, even 
as early as five or six thousand years before Christ. The Ori- 
ental Exploration Fund is intended to make provision’ for work 
of one kind and another’in oriental countries, which shall per- 
haps disclose some new phase of ancient life, or some new 
records of ancient literature from which something may be 
gained for the better understanding of this past, and consequently 
for the better understanding of the present. 


Just a year ago, a gentleman widely known for his interest in 
religious work and in everything relating to educational progress, 
consented to provide for a series of years a sum of 
money, $10,000 a year, which should be used in 
planning and executing definite pieces of work 
along lines suggested above. It was thought that, with this sum 
as a basis, additional subscriptions might be secured, and that in 
this way a considerable fund would be available from year to year 
for the work which it was desired to do. The cost of explora- 
tion is quite heavy, including, as it does, the salaries of a Field 
Director, an engineer, a governmental commissioner, and a 
guard of soldiers for the protection of the expedition; likewise 
the expenses of travel and of living, together with the pay of 
hundreds of common workmen who are engaged under super- 
vision to do the actual work of digging. The fixed expenses of 
such work reach a certain sum, and it is not difficult to calculate 
how many workmen may be employed a day, when one counts 
the balance remaining at the disposal of the Field Director. 
The general expenses are not increased in proportion to the 
amount of work undertaken, for the Field Director, with his 
engineer and commissioner, and with his guard of soldiers, can 
handle five hundred native workmen as efficiently as he can 
handle one hundred. Hence an increase of 20 per cent. in the 
amount of money expended will even more than double the 
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results accomplished. It has been expected that the Oriental 
Exploration Fund would provide for work in Egypt and Palestine 
as well as in Babylonia. Up to the present time, however, no 
sufficient amount of funds has been secured to justify the Fund 
in sending a second expedition. In fact, although great interest 
has been manifested in many quarters, this interest has not taken 
the tangible form of subscriptions to an extent that permits the 
Fund to do even satisfactory work in the single field already 
undertaken. 


The firman for work at Bismya was secured in December, as 
announced in the January number of the BisticaL WorLv. The 
Field Director, Dr. Banks, proceeded immediately 
to Bagdad, and from there to Bismya, distant 
from Bagdad about*one hundred and twenty miles. 
With the co-operation of the head of the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople, Dr. Banks was able to secure a Turkish Com- 
missioner of high ability. Turkish soldiers were provided for 
the protection of the party. A little later, as has also been 
announced, an engineer was dispatched from Chicago. The 
work of digging actually began in January. Fortnightly reports 
have been received, and the readers of the BrpLicAL WorLD are 
requested to read an abstract from these reports printed on pages 
449-51 and 489-96 of this number. It will at once be seen from 
these reports that results quite remarkable have already been 
secured. It will be borne in mind by our readers that great care 
must be exercised in making public facts connected with the 
expedition until the permission of the Turkish government has 
been secured. It may be said officially that the statements pub- 
lished contain only a portion, and indeed a small portion, of the 
material transmitted in the report of the Field Director. A 
splendid beginning has been made, and thus’ far everything has 
been even more successful than could originally have been 
expected. The first year’s work of the Fund will close July 1, 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties involved, the expenditures 
have been kept within the sum of money placed at the disposal 
of the officers of the Fund. 


Work ALREADY 
ACCOMPLISHED 
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But now the question presents itself: Can we not hope in the 
second year, upon so good a basis, to accomplish even larger 
things? We are confident that the location select- 
ed is a superior one. We are satisfied that the 
organization of the expedition is efficient. It only 
remains to provide additional means with which to employ a 
larger force of workmen. It is unwise, of course, to arouse in 
the minds of our friends false hopes concerning the possible out- 
come of such work. We were very careful at the beginning to 
state that the site itself might prove to be an utter disappoint- 
ment. No one can tell before work is actually begun what may 
be the result. But we have passed this uncertain point. We 
know that the site chosen gives promise of being one of the rich- 
est ever opened by the explorer’s spade. The possibilities are 
all that could be expected. Economy and the interests of his- 
torical science demand prompt and vigorous work. This demand 
can be satisfied only in proportion to the amount of money at 
the disposal of the Committee. 


THE 
POSSIBILITIES 


Ought this work of excavating and exploring ancient ruins to 
receive the support of intelligent people? At first glance it 
Ig Sucw Worx SCarcely seems worth while to ask this question; 
WorTHY OF but when we recall the multitude of undertakings 
ENCOURAGEMENT? hich press upon us from every side, it must be 
regarded as a fair question for consideration. Will the dis- 
coveries which may be made in connection with this work 
save men’s lives? No. Will these discoveries make it pos- 
sible for men here and there to add something to their material 
possessions? No. Is such work then to be put aside as 
unworthy? By no means, Let us remember that the higher 
life calls for that which is above the material. In these days 
everything known of past history and of ancient life is being 
brought to bear upon the development of life and thought, as it 
has been given us in the sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament; and, even aside from the bearing of such results 
upon these great treasuries of the past, men today can be satisfied 
only by gathering together and assimilating knowledge from 
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whatsoever source it may come, All thinking men acknowledge 
that there is something higher than the mere maintenance of 
life, something higher than the calculation of one’s possessions. 
Surely an undertaking that has so much of the ideal in it, and at 
the same time so much of that which is certain in its outcome, 
deserves the encouragement and support of every man or woman 
who believes in the higher things. 


Encouragement may be shown by rendering assistance in pro- 
viding that which is needed. It is better that the money required 
How May for the proper conduct of this work should come 
Encouragement from many men and: women than that it should come 
Be SHOWN? ~~ from a few. This is the strong belief of the Gen- 
eral Committee and of the officers of the Fund. And to this 
end the fee for membership in the General Committee of the 
Oriental Exploration Fund has been fixed at Ten Dollars. There 
are many who would be pleased to be enrolled as members of 
the General Committee, if only the facts were properly presented 
to them. Is this a work in which the readers of the BiBLIcaL 
Wor tp are interested? Is it something they will help forward ? 
If even a small proportion of the readers of this journal should 
take up the matter, the result would be all that could be desired. 
Will you not think of it? Will you not do something? 
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THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By PROFESSOR J. F. McCurpy, D.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


CERTAIN difficulties stand in the way of any present attempt 
to estimate the morality of the Old Testament: 

1. It is not easy to criticise the Old Testament as a whole: 
(az) It is not a literary unit. It is not a ‘‘book,” except in the 
sense that it forms a principal part of the volume which we 


call the Bible, and has often been stitched and bound together 
between two covers. It is really a literature, comprehensive and 
various in contents, form, and style. (4) While it is a product 
of the thought and speech of a single ancient people, it is a 
growth of many centuries, and an exponent of several different 
stages of civilization and varieties of social and political life. 

2. It is not always easy to get the complete and precise 
immediate meaning of the writers. The language, though lend- 
ing itself readily to translation into modern speech, is nearly as 
difficult to interpret in English as in Hebrew. Its prose as well 
as its poetry abounds in unfamiliar modes of figurative expres- 
sion, especially many elusive forms of synecdoche and hyperbole. 

3. The whole intellectual world of the writers differed essen- 
tially from ours. Their social and political differences, great 
as they were, are not our chief impediment. Their views of 
humanity itself, of its relations to the universe and to the Deity, 
of its activities and its destiny, were radically dissimilar to ours. 
Their conceptions of the character of God are not always con- 
sistent with one another, nor is the advanced literary age of any 
writer a guarantee of comparative clearness. It is a psalmist of 
one of the later centuries who thus addresses Jehovah (Ps. 18:26; 
cf. Deut. 32:5): 

With the pure thou dost deal purely, 
And with the crooked thou dost deal tortuously. 
The key that may unlock the hidden meaning—a knowledge of 
408 
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the racial consciousness, or of the processes of national life and 
of typical individual experience, or of the growth of schools of 
religious thought—is hard to find, and, when found, hard to fit 
and turn by reason of the rust of long disuse. - 

4. An obstacle of more general character is the uncertainty 
and variability of ethical canons. By what standard are we to 
judge of the ethical quality of this or that utterance of any Old 
Testament writer ? 

The first three difficulties cannot be further dealt with here. 
We must content ourselves with the mere indication of their 
character. But the last named, in the nature of the case, must 
be at once removed, or at least so far reduced as that it may not 


entirely bar our progress. The usual answer to our question 
would probably be that the best standard of judgment is the 
Christian consciousness of our own time. With this we must, in 
the main, content ourselves. We may, however, make one dis- 
tinction of vital importance. There are several things approved 
or tolerated by the Old Testament writers which our modern 
moral sense condemns. . Such, for example, are the practices of 
polygamy, slaveholding, and arbitrary divorce. Here we must 
distinguish between practices which are wrong in themselves and 
those which were (or are) permissible under certain conditions, 
but are normally reprehensible. The latter class fall under the 
head of social institutions, which, along with the approving senti- 
ments of the community, are gradually eliminated by the Chris- 
tianizing and humanizing of society. Of the former we may say 
that they were wrong from the very beginning. Thus it will be 
generally agreed that it was always wrong to lie, to steal, to cheat, 
to murder. On the other hand, there was an innocent or benefi- 
cent, as well as a noxious and improper, use of the relations 
once approved, but now condemned. Thus it was always wrong 
to abuse or oppress a slave or a wife. Accordingly, the condi- 
tions and standards of moral obligations may, in certain important 
departments of life, be modified by the change or readjustment 
of social institutions. 

It is, however, not always an easy or a grateful task to apply 
the distinction just made. Courses of action are tolerated and 
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even approved in certain sections of the Old Testament which, 
though condemned by the spirit of Christianity, are yet encour- 
aged by our Christian society. The chief of these is aggressive 
warfare. with its attendant and consequent evils and horrors. 
The discussion of this phase of the subject, while difficult and 
ungrateful, is in the highest degree wholesome and instructive ; 
for it helps, not only to a clearer understanding of the Bible, 
but to the purifying and quickening of the modern Christian 
conscience. 

But even more difficult and important than an agreement upon 
subjective standards or canons of morality are the objective 
criteria of our moral judgments upon the Old Testament. In 
other words, it is easier to agree upon the question as to what 
classes of recorded actions or sentiments are wrong or right, than 
to agree upon the question as to what are the marks by which 
the Old Testament writers indicate their moral character or 
status. Confusion and misunderstanding upon this point threaten 
to be endless, possibly because the matters at issue have been 
dealt with in the arena of controversy more often than in the © 
field of inquiry. One may, however, venture to offer tentatively 
the bec working criteria. We may inquire: 

. What do the Old Testament writers directly approve or 
insist upon? 

2. What are the deeds or characteristics of the Old Testa- 
ment heroes or worthies ? 

3. What attributes are ascribed to the Deity? What does he 
enjoin? What does he approve? What does he condemn? 

A few typical instances from the historical books may now 
be tested by one or other of the above criteria. 

In Gen. 12:10 ff. it is related of Abram that he went to 
Egypt, and while there contrived to have his wife Sarai made a 
member of the Pharaoh’s household, under the pretense that she 
was his sister, and for the purpose of saving his own life and 
fortunes. In Gen., chap. 20, essentially the same story is told 
of Abraham and his wife Sarah at Gerar, after their change of 
name: while in Gen., chap. 26, Isaac, son of Abraham, is alleged 
to have acted with regard to his wife Rebekah much in the same 
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way in the same territory of Gerar. All these accounts are naive 
and primitive to the last degree, and are evidently the working 
over in different forms of a single tradition. It is generally 
believed that these narratives of Abram and Abraham do not 
proceed from the same writer, though this consideration does not 
greatly affect the present issue. 

At first the stories seem to be told as an illustration of the 
lax marital obligations of the earliest fathers of the race; and 
they no doubt rest in some way upon an actual basis of fact. 
But it soon becomes evident that they are written for the pur- 
pose of showing that God protected the “ father of the faithful” 
and his ‘child of the promise” throughout their career. It is 
_not to be supposed that the conduct of the patriarchs here 
“detailed could be defended by the moral standards of the nar- 

rators or of their age (eighth century B.C.). They probably 
regarded it as natural and inevitable among nomads of bygone 
days. But Abraham and Isaac, though by their latest biogra- 
phers they were thus viewed as children of their own time in 
their habits of life, were also viewed by them as special wards of 
Jehovah, and therefore protected by him from all harm, even 
from the consequences of their own heedless or evil acts. This 
is plain from the fact that in this first account it is said that 
“Jehovah plagued Pharaoh with great plagues on account of Sarai: 
Abram’s wife” (Gen.12: 17); while in the second account a similar 
judgment is narrated in detail (20:17 f.). In the second nar- 
rative it is at the same time declared that God (Elohim) assured 
Abimelech, the “king” of Gerar, of his innocence of any wrong- 
doing (20:6). And yet God warns him in the same revelation 
that he and his household would all surely die if Sarah were not 
restored. If, however, she were given back, Abraham as a | 
“prophet” would pray for him, and his life would be spared. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the purpose of the 
writers in presenting the story. We notice, further, that, while 
Abraham’s part in the matter was played without external 
prompting, his extrication from the natural consequences is 
ascribed to Jehovah. Further, while the guilty Abraham escapes 
with impunity, and is in fact greatly enriched through his arti- 
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fices, the guiltless Abimelech (or Pharaoh) was threatened with 
death and severely punished. The sacrosanct character of the 
patriarch becomes more manifest when we compare with the 
* present accounts the other narratives that make up his biography. 
The dominant motive everywhere is the assumption that the 
great ancestor of the race was a favorite of God, divinely pro- 
tected and blessed all through his days, and, as the instance 
before us shows, quite irrespectively of his moral conduct. 

In general it may be said that morality and religion, in our 
sense of the terms, had little or nothing to do with the fortunes 
of Abraham. The significance of this fact for our present pur- 
pose lies in the consideration that the writers attribute the allot- 
ments of his life directly to God himself. Noteworthy is the 
designation “prophet” applied to Abraham. This is the only 
instance of its application to any of the patriarchs. But there is 
an echo of this very narrative in one of the Psalms (105: 14 f.) : 

He suffered no man to do them wrong ; 
Yea, he reproved kings for their sakes, 
(Saying) Touch not my anointed ones, 
And do my prophets no harm. 

What would have been our conception of a Hebrew prophet 

if it had been based upon this patriarchal example and its later 

«reproduction? As a prophet, Abraham is, ‘‘on the one hand, 
an intimate of God, whose property no one may touch with 
impunity, and, on the other, a man who by the power of his 
prayer can play the réle of mediator between God and man” 
(Dillmann). But in making up for ourselves a list of genuine 
biblical prophets we would do well to omit from the catalogue 
one whose claim to the title is made to rest upon his intercession 
with God for the pardon and relief of a man whom he himself 
had grossly deceived and whose life he had thereby endangered! 
It is no less a moral necessity that we refuse our homage and 
reverence to the God here portrayed, or rather that we fail to 
recognize the God of “revelation” in the alleged God of these 
wretched escapades. 

We may now notice the next important biography, that of 
Jacob. His story exemplifies even more strikingly than that of 
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Abraham the guiding motive of the patriarchal narratives. To 
the moral aspects of his life till his return from Mesopotamia to 
Canaan there is no need to make more than a general reference. 
If I were to recount the details, 1 should merely recall to the 
reader a career of systematic deceit and treachery, prompted by 
greed and ambition, and pursued without hesitation or remorse. 
The story is more lifelike than that of Abraham and, being more 
normal, reflects a later stage of social development. It is a 
faithful portraiture of nomadic life in some of its most unfavor- 
able aspects. What, however, is most striking is that here again, 
and more explicitly than in the case of Abraham, the divine favor 
is said to have been extended to the transgressor of moral law 
in connection with the transgression itself. Indeed, the very 
climax of prosperity is reached just after the final recorded 
deception has been carried out. It has been the custom to say 
that Jacob’s family troubles in his later years were a punishment 
for the moral delinquencies of his earlier life. There is no hint 
of this in the record; but if any such reflection had been noted, 
it would have ‘been inconsistent with the plain tenor of the nar-. 
rative as a whole. 

These two outstanding instances—the career of Abraham and 
that of Jacob, as narrated in the book of Genesis—present phe- 
nomena of surpassing importance. The moral standpoint of the 
writers seems, at first sight, incredibly low and false. No respect- 
able pagan, whether in the disguise of a Christian or without it, 
has ever assumed or defended it. It stands in glaring contrast 
to that of the higher Old Testament consciousness—for instance, 
to that of the writer of Ps. 73 and the book of Job, who vex 
themselves over the apparent contradiction to the divine order of 
things implied by the prosperity or the sufferings of the right- 
eous. In the stories of Genesis we find ourselves ina strange 
and perplexing moral and theologigal region, where the most rudi- 
mentary ethical notions are seemingly set at naught or ignored. 
One might almost fancy that the primeval darkness had not yet 
been lifted from the moral universe, and that the most favored 
people of mankind were still ina state of ethical chaos. To add 
to our confusion, the narrators, though having much to say about 
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the religion of the patriarchs, express no judgments whatsoever 
about their morals, and present to us, without comment, as reali- 
ties, and even as results of the direct action of the Deity, moral 
conditions the very suspicion of whose existence in Jehovah’s 
world arouse the amazement and indignation of their inspired 
successors. As he himself tells us, it was in a frenzy of despera- 
tion and in momentary forgetfulness of the cause of God and his 
people that the psalmist said (Ps. 73:12): 

Behold, these are the wicked, 

And always at ease they increase in riches. 
And it was when goaded to anguish and despair that the loyal- 
hearted Job cried out (9:24): 

The earth is given into the hand of the wicked; 
and (12:6): 

The tents of robbers prosper, 

And théy that provoke God are secure. 
But something like these very sentiments would seem to be 
encouraged by certain deliberately written portions of the patri- 
archal history. 

If we cannot remove the moral difficulties here presented to 

the interpreter of Scripture, we may at least attempt a partial 
explanation. In the record, as we have it, the patriarchs play a 
three-fold réle. First, they are heroes of popular tradition; 
some of the stories that were circulated about them from genera- 
tion to generation were embodied and retained in the national his- 
tories, for this was all that the compilers could learn directly about 
their ways and doings. Secondly, they were the founders of the 
people and ultimately of the nation of Israel. Jehovah was from 
the beginning the tribal and national God, and therefore the 
ancestors of the race were his worshipers, and he their inseparable 
and inalienable protector. Thirdly, the stories told of the patri- 
archs apparently do not make up the whole of the material of 
early tradition. In the biography of Jacob, in particular, there 
is seemingly a reflex of later history. There is a striking corre- 
spondence between the fortunes of Jacob and Esau in the patri- 
archal narrative, and the historical careers of Israel and Edom, 
respectively. In fact, the record seems almost to say so, when 
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it is stated that Jacob is Israel and Esau is Edom. Israel, on 
the whole, as compared with the surrounding nations in their 
pitiful fates, had, by the eighth century B. C., prospered greatly, 
and was rightly held to have been specially favored by God. 
This was the outstanding fact and dominant sentiment in the 
minds of the compilers of the histories. 

Now, there is certainly a difference in kind and perhaps also 
in degree, between the responsibility of an individual and that 
of a nation for their respective acts. And, in view of the out- 
come of a successful national policy, it is hard to disassociate 
the authors of the policy from the nation itself. Upon the one 
is reflected the glory of the other. Success and prosperity are 
also naturally held to be tokens of divine favor and guardian- 
ship. Thus the sacred writers, having still in large measure the 
tribal consciousness, and, identifying the founders of the race 
with the race itself in an indivisible solidarity, not only attrib- 
uted to the founders the achievements of the race, but actually 
characterized the latter while in form and figure they delineated 
the former. Before condemning this mode of presentation, we 
should think of the intellectual, social, and political interval 
separating us from the authors of the early Hebrew histories, 
and endeavor with patient sympathy and study to enter into 
their ways of looking at the facts of life and history, and of 
expressing their impressions of these facts. 

Further, we should not expect from these antique chron- 
iclers and historians a higher ethical standard than that of the 
majority of the members of the modern Christian church, 
whose ideal politicians are diplomatic tricksters and conspirators, 
whose military heroes are raiders and assassins in the army uni- 
forms of Christian nations, and who applaud or condone acts of 
aggression and spoliation on the ground that the cause of right- 
eousness and freedom in the world is thereby promoted. We 
cannot judge of any far-away people, or its moral and intellectual 
records, entirely from the outside. To put ourselves in its place 
is the first condition of appreciation, and it will be helpful to us 
in criticising tribalistic ethics to remember that in national, and 
especially in international, matters we ourselves are still largely 
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controlled by the surviving tribalistic consciousness, and that it is. 
a practical ethical question for ourselves to determine how far 
in our prepossessions and passions we have been putting the 
present-day nation or empire in the place of the clan or the tribe 
of our primitive forefathers. 

So far I have dealt intentionally with the least favorable or 
least promising aspects of Old Testament ethics, for these have 
been the occasion of most scruple and controversy. Not as 
annulling or canceling, but as supplementing, these dubious pas- 
sages of early Scripture, we may call to mind the provisions of 
the legal codes, with their strict regard for the rights of indi- 
viduals, sometimes even of aliens, as against the instincts of 
rapacity and revenge inherited from primitive savagery. Of 
their conservation of some tribalistic practices, and their inade- 
quate mitigation of others, I need not say anything here; it is 
sufficient for the present purpose to indicate the most obvious 
works of progress. It is really immaterial to say, in the way of 
objection, that a great deal of the best in these digests of law 
had already been promulgated among a people kindred to the 
Hebrews, in the code of Hammurabi, a thousand years before. 


We are not interested just now in the age or ultimate literary 
sources of these documents, but in their ethical contents and 
significance. 

On a level higher still must be put the precepts and prin- 
ciples of the Decalogue, and the matchless story of Joseph, son of 
Jacob. 


[ To be completed in the next number.| 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF THE SON IMMANUEL. 


By THEODORE GERALD SOARES, Pu.D., 
First Baptist Church, Oak Park, Ill. 


a virgin shall conceive, "and bear a son, and ‘shall call his name 
Immanuel,” 

Septuagint, 4 wapOévos év yaorpl réerac vidy kal Kadéoas 7d 
ab’rod ’Eupavovsd; “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
thou shalt call his name Emmanuel.” 

Matt. 1:23, Ido) mapOévos év yaorpl te Kal réterar vidy, Kal 7d 
adrod "Eyuavovsd ; ‘‘ Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 


THE TEXT. 


Tue Hebrew may be read, “she shall call,” or “thou (fem.) 
shalt call.” With a slight vowel change it would read ‘thou 
(masc.) shalt call.” The Septuagint, with which the other Greek 
versions agree, renders “thou shalt call,” without of course any 
indication of gender. If the second person is adopted, it must 
be in the masculine form, as the prophet was addressing the king. 
Matthew, apparently quoting the Septuagint from memory, has 
“they shall call.” He has also the more common form ée 
instead of Anperat. 

The meaning of a/mah, translated mapOévos, ‘virgin,’ is not 
certain. Generally it seems to signify a young marriageable 
woman, but it is possibly used of those already married, as we 
should speak of a bride. The Septuagint several times trans- 
lates the word by vedus, ‘young woman” (Exod. 2:8; Pss. 
46:1; 68:26; Song of Songs, 1:3; 6:8). In none of these 
passages is the idea of virginity implied; the natural translation 
would be the more general word “‘maiden.”” In two instances— 
our passage and Gen. 24: 43—the Septuagint renders almah by 
map0evos, doubtless understanding the Hebrew to signify a young 
woman soon to be married. 
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Had the prophet desired to make the idea of virginity 
emphatic, he would undoubtedly have used the word *D3n2 
(Gen. 24: 16); for, while this word does not necessarily imply 
virginity, and may even have been used of a bride, as indeed 
map0évos was also, it is beyond question the more accurate term 
to apply to a virgin as such. 

However, the meaning of the word is really not of great 
importance, for even if the prophet was speaking of a virgin, he 
does not at all imply that she remained a virgin when she conceived 
and bore the son. The sign to king Ahaz was of a different 
character. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The quotation belongs to the oracles of Isaiah delivered when 
Ahaz was filled with terror by the alliance of Israel and Syria 
against him. He had conceived the idea, which he probably 
considered a brilliant piece of statecraft, of inviting the Assyrian 
king to come to his assistance. Isaiah, who well understood 
that the Assyrians sought tributaries and not allies, used every 
means to turn the king from his fatuous policy, assuring him that 
Pekah and Rezin, “two tails of smoking firebrands,” were not to 
be feared. When the king persisted, Isaiah offered hima sign, 
a miracle, to accredit -his message as from-Jehovah. Ahaz, not 
desiring to be convinced, hypocritically refused to tempt Jehovah. 
Thereupon Isaiah uttered the striking oracle, 7: 13-17. 


There is nothing to indicate that the sign which was to be 
given was the miraculous conception of a child. The oracle 
would have been the same if the prophet had said, ‘‘ Behold, a 
maiden shall be married and shall bear a son,” etc. The sign is 
in the name of the child, and in the political conditions occurring 
within the time of the child’s birth and growth. 

The sign is twofold: of grace and of wrath. Isaiah has 
repeatedly asserted that God is with his people, if they will but 
trust him. Now he declares that God’s presence to defend shall 
be manifest within a year. When the maiden, now about to 


marry, shall bear her child within the year, the political circum- 


stances of Judah will be such that, naming the child, as was 
customary, in accordance with the conditions of the national 
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life, it shall be fitting to call him Immanuel, ‘God is with us.” 
No extraordinary child is implied by thename. Ahaz’s own son 
was called Hezekiah, ‘Jehovah hath strengthened.” The mean- 
ing of the sign is: the danger from Israel and Syria shall be 
removed, for God is with us. That this is the interpretation is 
evident from its repetition in the following chapter (8:10). 

But there is menace also in the sign. Another point of time 
is indicated a few years later than the child’s birth. The expres- 
sion in vs. 15, “‘when he knoweth to refuse the evil and choose 
the good,” may mean the age of moral choice, or more probably 
the time of weaning, when the child begins to choose the food 
it desires. This in the East would be at about three years of 
age, and would correspond with the indication of time in the 
parallel prophecy (8:4). Before the child shall have reached 
the age when it can choose its food, the only food left in the 
land will be curds and honey. The spoiler will have destroyed 
the vineyards and trampled the grain-fields. Only the wild 
produce of the land will be left (ci.7: 21-25); for, while before 
this time the two confederate kings will have been destroyed, 
the dire calamity of Assyria will also have come upon Judah. 

It may be noted that in the eighth chapter, where Isaiah repeats 
his prophecy in public form, the sign to the people is again the 
birth of a child with symbolic name. And again the important 
point is an indication of time, for before the child shall be able 
to talk the evil shall come. . 

This interpretation of the prophecy would be sufficient, if it 
were not for the recurrence of the name Immanuel in the eighth 
chapter, and for the striking child-prophecy in the ninth chapter. 
Clearly, Immanuel (8:8) is thought of as the prince of the land. 
Either there has been a development in the prophet’s thought of 
the child, or he intended something more definite in his first 
reference to the maiden and Immanuel. If it could be supposed 
that by the a/mah was meant the young king’s bride, and that 
the predicted child was Hezekiah, we should have a most striking 
messianic prophecy. Then Isaiah would say: “O House of 


David, God will send us the promised Prince, and his coming 
shall be a sign of the divine presence with us, but his upgrowing 
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shall not be in blessing, for thou hast forsaken Jehovah.” Quite 
naturally, then, the land of Immanuel could be refered to in 
the later oracle, and the coming King could be idealized as the 
Wonderful Counselor, etc. This would all be entirely in accord- 
ance with the principles of messianic prophecy. Very natural, 
then, would be the direct address to the house of David, and the 
reading, ‘‘thou shalt call his name,’’ would be confirmed. The 
rabbis so interpreted the passage, and modern commentators see 
the force of it; but all suggest the insuperable objection that 
Hezekiah was nine years old, according to the received chronol- 
ogy, when the prophecy was uttered.* 

Among many other interpretations, it is held that the child is 
the son of Isaiah himself, or an ideal child, or the child of 
Zion. If the reference to Hezekiah cannot be accepted, it is 
probably better to take the birth and growth of the child as 
simply indications of time, and to understand that the idea of a 
coming child of promise grew in the prophet’s mind into the 
prince of the land and into the great Prince of Peace. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT QUOTATION. 


Matthew quotes the oracle of Isaiah as a definite prediction 
of the virgin birth of Jesus. It is probable that he intends the 
quotation as part of the angel’s speech to Joseph in his dream, 
and that the miracle of the conception is itself the “sign.” Yet, 
while at least a dozen different interpretations may be given to 
the sign in Isa. 7:14, it is impossible from that passage to derive 
the idea of supernatural birth, or to imagine that any Jewish 
reader would so have understood it. 

In point of fact, the New Testament writers, as indeed the 
most learned rabbis of their day, had little concern with the his- 
torical significance of a biblical passage. They understood and 
used a quotation for what it said in itself without regard to its 
first meaning or its context. 

There is little reason to be surprised at this when so large a 
proportion of modern Bible readers would turn from Matt. 1: 23 


* The writer still holds to the opinion, stated in his article, “ A Chronological 
Discussion of the Virgin Oracle of Isaiah,” published in the BrBLICAL WORLD, July, 
1895, that the chronological objection to this interpretation is not insuperable. 
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to Isa. 7: 14 and, finding them in agreement, would never think 
of making further examination. Did not our preachers at the 
time of'a recent disaster quote the line, “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” without a thought of its Shake- 
spearian setting? The verbal expressiveness of quotations is 
often sufficient even in our critical times. 

_ The New Testament writers were imbued with the great truth 
that the Old Testament pointed forward to Christ. They 
realized that he was the fulfilment of all the old ideals. How 
natural, then, that every striking phrase in the sacred books 
which was suggested to their minds by some incident in Jesus’ 
life should be regarded as a direct prediction! 

And, indeed, there is no little inner justification for such a 
quotation as the one in hand. Whether or not Isa. 7:14 was 
regarded as specifically messianic, certainly the series of oracles, 
Isa., chaps. 7-9, culminates in the noblest messianic expectation. 
How natural that Joseph himself, in connection with the divine 
intimation of the purity of his virgin betrothed, should remem- 
ber the passage where the virgin was spoken of as the mother of 
Immanuel! Would not the Messiah thus announced be Immanuel 
indeed? And would he not fulfil in himself all that Isaiah had 
promised ? 

Of course, the oracle of Isaiah is not a proof to a modern 
Christian that Jesus was born of a virgin. He must satisfy him- 
self on other grounds that the Savior came thus in wondrous 
advent. Yet it is an indication of the beautiful appropriateness 
of this use of Isaiah’s noble passage by Matthew that the criti- 
-cal student today will find true religious value in the quotation, 
notwithstanding his clear recognition of its historical meaning. 
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THE HOMILETIC USE OF THE BIBLE.: 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD C. Moorkg, D.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tue interpretation of life to men, and of men to their own 
selves, seems to me the great and beautiful thing. To have set 
before men a standard in the commonest things of life, to which 
they are perfectly conscious that they belong, and yet to have 
touched their contrition that they do not belong to it more 
thoroughly than they do—that, it seems to me, is to have 
preached. To have spoken the simple truth, which no man can 
deny, about any aspect of life, even the most commonplace, and 
to have breathed into men courage and resoluteness concerning 
it, to have touched their aspiration to the following out of that 
simple truth—that, it seems to me, is to have preached. 
Consider the appeal which Jesus in his manhood made to 
men, and which even the record concerning him now makes. As 
the heart listens freely to the story of that life, as there rises 
before us the image of the fellowship with God maintained amid 
incessant toil and common intercourse with men, of sacrifice 
undimmed by one thought of self-indulgence, of love which 
grew more fervent amid ingratitude—in other words, as there 
passes before us the spectacle of that perfect human life—the 
instinct is stirred within us to recognize there the image of our 
own true selves; but yet the image of the self we never have 
been, but are sorry that we have not; of the self which, but for 
this vision, we might never have dreamed of being; the self to 
which, without his power over us, we can never hope to rise, but 
to become which we henceforth dedicate ourselves. And to 
have set forth such a portion of the common life or any part of 
it, to have touched the springs of character, to have prompted 


*An address recently delivered at the Philadelphia Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, and to be obtained, together with the other addresses of that 
Convention, in book form from the Executive Office of the Association, Chicago, Ill. 
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faithfulness, and to have fostered love in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ—that, it seems to me, is to have preached Christ. To 
have interpreted the sorrows of life in the light of the sacrifice 
of Christ, to have gathered out of his loving sacrifice the sense 
of our forgiveness, and to have lifted men to consecration of 
themselves to like sacrifice—that it seems to me, is to have 
preached Christ and him crucified, “to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness, but to them which believe, 
the power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” 

Preparation for such preaching is acquired in real experience 
of life in the midst of men—experience of every sort, the kind 
of experience which teaches sympathy with men. The great 
qualification is the genuine, the unbounded interest in life —the 
interest in men in the living of their lives, the taking pleasure in 
putting all that we have and all that we are at the disposal of 
men to help them genuinely to live. 

And, still further, the preparation fox such preaching is 
gathered out of the book which all the ages have agreed to call 
the Book of Life—the real book of the real experience of man- 
kind in its highest struggles after truth, in the utterance of its 
most glorious aspiration, and in the answer of God to the cry of 
his children; and, above all, the answer of God through the 
word, the life, of the one perfect man, the Son of God, the 
Savior of the world. 

No one can preach from the Bible who has no sense of the 
reality of its inspiration, no humble and reverent acknowledg- 
ment of its reality as revelation; and yet we may frankly say 
that we construe its inspiration and its revelation somewhat 
differently from that manner in which we ourselves may in 
former years have understood these things, and surely we con- 
strue them differently from the manner in which ofttimes the 
generations of the past have done. They did not reckon with 
facts of human history touching its origin, the record of which 
facts is yet in all these writings clearly to be seen. They did 
not reckon with human qualities of this Book of books which 
are yet wholly obvious. They did not reckon with the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the men who wrote, and with the con- 
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ditions, the circumstances, and the need of those for whom 
they wrote. 

But the divine activity and the human activity do not exclude 
each other. If man himself is inexplicable save as sharing in 
the wider life of a universal reason, if the processes of history 
be realized as but the working out of the inherent and divine 
purposes, the expression of an indwelling divine force, then 
revelation denotes no longer an interference from without in that 
development, but it becomes the normal method of expressing 
the relation of the immanent spirit of God to the children of 
men at the crises of their fate. Then revelation and inspiration 
are experiences of men in precisely the line and by the method 
of all their greater and nobler experiences. Then revelation is 
merely the religious experience in more than ordinary signifi- 
cance and power, coupled, if it is to be useful to others, with 
the ability.on the part of him who receives it to express it for 
the good of others.+ It is reasonable and moral; it lies in the 
line of everything else that is reasonable and moral in man’s 
life. 

Inspiration is the normal and continuous effect of the contact 
of man with the thought of God, of the spirit of God with the 
spirit of man. The relation is never broken, but there are times 
at which it is more particularly felt, and to these times the 
religious sense of mankind, not without the true instinct, tends 
to restrict the words “revelation” and “inspiration.” But it 
means the restriction and separation of that experience and its 
content from the ordinary one in degree, and not in kind. It 
becomes unthinkable that God should not reveal himself, or that 
man should rise to the highest pitch of his moral aspiration and 
endeavor, and to the sublimest level of his spiritual life, without 
receiving revelation from that God who is not far from every 
one of us, in whom we live and move and have our being, and 
who is not the God of the dead only, but also of the living. 
Such an experience was that of prophets, poets, law-givers of 
the ancient covenant; such an experience, in an immeasurably 
greater degree, was that of Christ himself. Such a turning- 
point in the life of the race was the advent of Christianity. 
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Such a record of a revelation and an inspiration wholly unparal- 
leled is the Book in which the impress of that Christ and the 
fresh impulse of his spirit is preserved for us. 

But it needs no saying that, with such a theory of Scripture, 
. the very strength of-the Scripture in its homiletic use lies in its 
human quality. Not as if that human quality excluded the 
divine—quite the contrary. It is that human quality, it is that 
truth of the Bible to the human experience at its greatest and 
its best, which is the index of the divine. And equally it is 
that truth of the Bible to the human experience; it is its 
reflection of our best endeavors, and equally of our failures and 
our sins; it is its fidelity to our struggles after righteousness, 
and equally the sternness of its judgment of our follies and our 
crimes, that makes it evermore the voice of God for the life 
of man. And, so far from having lost any of its power as a 
book to be preached from, it seems to me that it has gained 
immeasurably for the modern preacher; and with the most 
modern view of Scripfure precisely comes all this wealth and 
power and naturalness of its appeal to all that is great and true 
in human nature. It is the appeal of God to man through the 
human nature of the saints of old, and shall we not as well say 
through the matchless perfection also of the human nature of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin, made perfect through suffering? 
And in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he knoweth 
how also to succor them which are tempted. It is the very fact 
that there is no step of all the pathway which God calls on you 
and me to tread, in which the man of Nazareth has not gone 
before us. It is this which makes of him the guide, exemplar, 
helper, friend, in the recesses of our moral being the true 
Savior. 

Men have said sometimes: “What can one do with the Old 
Testament in preaching? Is not the theological truth of the 
Old Testament in large part superseded by the revelation of the 
New?’ Well, if one has no thought beyond preaching theology, 
perhaps this is true; but if what one desires in preaching is to 
appeal to life, to touch the depths of genuine religious experi- 
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ence, and to see how God led men, mistaken, falling, sinful like 
ourselves, yet led them by paths of service to himself, then are 
there any more wonderful examples than those which are 
furnished by the saints and sinners of old time? Is there any 
poetry of religious aspiration which has ever equaled, or, so far 
as we can see, will ever equal, the cry of the soul of man to 
God as it is voiced in the Psalms? Is there any record of 
the struggles of man’s soul with the problem of the evil in the 
world such as that which has faced us in the book of Job? Is 
there any book more truly modern in its questioning and pessi- 
mism, and yet in its reversion to the necessity of duty, than is 
Ecclesiastes ? 

And when one comes to speak of the New Testament, what 
is it in the apostles themselves, what is it in such a man as 
Peter, or any of the rest, which most appeals to us? Is it not 
the candor with which the humanity of the man is delineated 
for us in the story of his life and contact with the Master whom 
he loved and yet denied? And shall we not say that it is by 
this very quality that the Christ himself moves us as he ‘does? 
That he is a being from a greater and a better world than ours 
is sufficiently obvious; but if he were that alone, would he move 
us as he does? If the virtues which he illustrates, the qualities 
of life and soul which he displays, and if the purposes of life 
which he reveals, were all alien to ourselves and such as 
belonged but to a beiny of another sphere, would he move us as 
he does? Should we not say: “Ah, it was natural for him to be 
that; he was no man, as we are, and it can never be natural for 
us men to be as he was.” It is the fact that, despite all, he is 
one of us, and we in inmost soul and purest purposes would 
be one with him. It is this that breaks us all down in contri- 
tion, and then lifts us up to mighty endeavor and the everlasting 
hope that we shall one day through him be pure and true, that 
when we see him we shall be like him. 

Sometimes it seems to me that preaching is one of the most 
futile things which a man ever could attempt, for we speak 
to hundreds as if they were but one, and speak of duty as if 
it were but one, when in simple truth there are as many duties 
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as there are persons. And yet at bottom preaching is the 
simplest thing in the world. It is so simple that you wonder 
that we all fail to do it so many times a year. A man has 
nothing to do but in fidelity and fearlessness to say something 
touching thé human life, which is absolutely true and real 
to himself, and by that truth and that reality touching human 
life to move the souls of other men, his hearers, to seek and find 
‘the truth of God, the message of his word and spirit for their 
own lives as well. 

And as the preparation of a man’s own heart for such living 
and real appeal to the hearts of his fellows, and as the means 
and material of helpfulness to the moral life and endeavor of his 
fellows, as the aid of the interpretation of men to themselves 
and of God to men, as the deposit of the most exalted spiritual 
experience of humanity and the record of the highest revelation 
of God for humanity, there is no book for one moment to 
be mentioned, nor are all books besides for one moment to 
be mentioned, with this of the Scriptures of the Old and the 
New Testament. Nor is the availability of this book for the 
preacher the less, but rather, as it seems to me, it is immeasur- 
ably the greater, if that preacher has come to hold the newest 
views, and is most inspired by the most thoroughgoing histori- 
cal, critical, and literary spirit concerning these Scriptures. 
The answer of God to man is read in its pages just as of old, 
because we see the Book as the book of the most exalted 
humanity, and therefore the truest record to us of the communi- 
cation of divinity. 
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PRAYERS FROM THE NEO-BABYLONIAN HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS.* 


Translated by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. Prayer of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon (625-604 B.C.), 
to Marduk at the Dedication of the Temple Etemenanki: 


[To Marduk, the great lord, lord of the gods, the powerful, patron 
of the Igigi, oppressor of the Anunnaki, light of the gods, his fathers, 
who dwells in Esagila, lord of Babylon, my lord— Nabopolassar, etc. ] 
O Marduk, my lord, look with favor upon my goodly deeds! 

By thy exalted command, which cannot be altered, let the performance 
of my hands endure forever ! ; 

Like the bricks of Etemenanki, which are to remain firm forever, do 
thou establish the foundation of my throne for all time! 

O Etemenanki, grant blessing to the king who has restored thee! 

When Marduk with joy takes up his abode in thee, 

O temple, recall to Marduk, my lord, my gracious deeds! 


II. Prayer of Nabopolassar to Belit of Sippar at the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple of E-edinna: 


[At the time that Shamash the great lord walked at my side, and I 
destroyed the [rebellious, (and) turned the land of my foes into 
mounds and plough-land], at that time I rebuilt for the mistress of 
Sippar, the exalted princess, my mistress, E-edin-na, a temple wherein 
she might find peace of mind, and I made it brilliant as the day. | 


In the future, O Belit of Sippar, powerful mistress, 

When I have brought this temple to a state of completion, 

And thou hast taken up thy dwelling therein, 

Do thou establish me, Nabopolassar, the king, thy restorer, 

Forever like the bricks of Sippar and Babylon ; 

And do thou permit my sovereignty to last into far future days! 

Two beautiful prayers of Nebuchadrezzar to Marduk are found 
in his East India House Inscription. These prayers belong 

* These translations differ very little from the translations in my Assyrian and 


Babylonian Literature (Appleton). 
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here. They have, however, been translated in the April number 
of this journal, p. 279, Nos. I and II, and it does not seem. 
necessary to repeat them. 

III. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II., King of Babylon (604-561 
B. C.), to Nin-karrak, at the Dedication of the Temple E-ul-la in 
Sippar: 


[At that time E-ul-la, the Temple of Nin-karrak, in Sippar— 
which from time immemorial and for years long gone by had not been 
kept in order, whose walls had fallen into decay, and whose site was 
no longer recognisable, being covered with earth—was not reckoned 
among the shrines of the gods; its revenues had been withheld because 
they had not been arranged for; its free-will offerings had ceased. 
. . ++ Because of my faithful reign, Marduk, the merciful one, 
bestowed favor upon that temple, and Shamash, the lofty judge, com- 
manded its renovation. Me, the shepherd who fears them, they gave 
orders to rebuild it. I sought and searched out its ancient platform- 
foundation; the mention of the name of ‘ Nin-karrak who dwells in 
E-ul-la” was written on it and was found therein. Upon its ancient 
platform-foundation I laid its foundation, and for Nin-karrak, the mis- 
tress who loves me and who protects my life and grants safety to my 
descendants, E-ul-la, her temple, I built anew in Sippar. I made its 
revenues to abound, and established its free-will offerings. } 

O Nin-karrak, lofty mistress, 
Look with favor upon the work of my hands, and 
May my gracious deeds be established upon thy lips! 
A long life, abundance of offspring, 
Health and happiness, 
As a boon do thou grant me! 
Before Shamash and Marduk, 
Look with favor upon my works, command that 
I receive favor! 


IV. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar to Marduk at the Dedication 
of his Palace in Babylon: 


[At that time I built anew in Babylon the palace, the seat of my 
royalty, the meeting-place for many peoples, a dwelling-place of joy 
and rejoicing, where the defeated must do homage; I laid its platform- 
foundation in virgin soil, in the bosom of the deep earth, with bitumen 


and burned brick; from Lebanon, the snow-capped forest, I brought 
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mighty cedar trees for its roof; I threw around it a mighty wall of 
bitumen and burned brick, and therein I issued royal edicts and lordly 
decrees. I lifted up my hands, I prayed to the lord of lords; to 
Marduk, the merciful, my petitions ascended. | 


O lord of countries! Marduk! 

Hearken unto the word of my mouth ! 

May I enjoy the splendor of the house which I have built ! 
May I attain therein, in Babylon, old age! 

May I be sated with offspring ! 

May I receive therein the heavy tribute 

Of the kings of the four quarters of the world, 

Of all mankind! 

May my descendants rule therein forever 

Over the Black-headed races ! 


V. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Nabi at the Dedication 
of E-ur-VII-an-ki, the Temple Tower of Borsippa: 
[At that time E-ur-VII-an-ki, the temple-tower of Borsippa, which 
a former king had built and raised to a height of forty-two cubits 
without adding its turrets, . . . . to rebuild it the great lord, Marduk, 
incited my heart. ] 
O Nabi, eternal son, exalted messenger, 
Victorious, beloved of Marduk, 
Do thou look 
With favor and joy upon my works, and 
A long life, abundance of offspring, 
A firm throne, an enduring reign, the overthrow of my foes, 
The conquering of the land of the enemy as a boon do thou grant me! 
On thy eternal tablet which defines the boundaries 
Of heaven and earth, 
Do thou proclaim the length of my days, do thou write my offspring! 
In the presence of Marduk, the king of heaven and earth, 
The father, my begetter, look with favor upon my works, 
Command that I receive favor! 
May Nebuchadrezzar, 
The king, the restorer, 
Be ever established in thy mouth ! 


VI. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Marduk at the Dedica- 
tion of Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, the great Walls of Babylon: 
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[Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, the large walls of Babylon which 
Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, the father, my begetter, had made, 
but had not completed their construction—their moat he had dug, 
and by means of two strong walls with bitumen and burned brick he 
had strengthened their banks; a wall along the Arahtu canal he had 
made, and with the dike of burned brick on the other side of the 
Euphrates he had joined it, but had not completed the rest. From 
Du-azag-ki-nam-tar-tar-re-e-ne, the shrine of Fates, as far as A-ibur- 
shabu(m), the street of Babylon, in front of the Gate of the Lady, I 
constructed a way with brick and tur-mi-na-ban-da stone as a proces: 
sion street for the great lord Marduk. As for me, his first-born son, 
the beloved of his heart, Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, the great walls of 
Babylon, I completed. The sides of the wall of its moat, two strong 
walls, with bitumen and burned brick I built, and to the wall which my 
father had strengthened I joined it, and I surrounded the city for its 
protection with a wall of burned brick toward the east, and I con- 


structed a wall about Babylon. A-ibur-shabu(m), the street of Babylon,,. 


I filled in with a high terrace as a procession street for the great lord 
Marduk, and partly with brick and tur-mi-na-ban-da stone, partly with 
brick and stone from the mountain, A-ibur-shabu, from Bab-Ella (the 
shining gate) as far as Nana-sakipat-tebisha, I macadamized for a pro- 
cession street of his divinity; I joined it to what my father had built, 
and I constructed the boulevard Nana-sakipat-tebisha. | 


O Marduk, great lord, 

Upon the work of my hands 

Look with grace and favor, and 

May my gracious deeds be established on thy lips! 
By thy pure word, which is unchangeable, 

Proclaim that my days be long, 

Command that I have offspring! 

By thy exalted command, which cannot be thwarted, 
May I have no enemy, may I possess no foe! 


VII. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Shamash at the Dedica- 
tion of the Temple E-babbara in Larsa: 

[At the time that Marduk, the great lord, the chief of the gods, the 
mighty leader, appointed me to rule over land and people—at that 
time E-babbara, the Temple of Shamash in Larsa, which from time 
immemorial had been like a heap of ruins, in whose interior the mud- 
walls had disintegrated and the outer walls were no longer recog- 
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nizable— in my reign the great lord, Marduk, gave his patronage to 
that temple. He made the winds to blow, and carried away the 
deposit of its interior so that the outer walls could be seen. Me, 
Nebuchadrezzar, King of Babylon, his governor and his worshiper, he 
commanded with pomp to rebuild that house. Its ancient platform- 
foundation I sought and searched out, and I spread fresh mortar (dirt) 
upon its ancient platform-foundation, and set in place its unburned 
brickwork. E-babbara, the eternal temple, the dwelling-place of 
Shamash, my lord, I rebuilt to Shamash, the great lord, my lord, who 
dwells in E-babbara, which is in Larsa. ] 

O Shamash, great lord, 

When thou makest thy entrance 

Into E-babbara, the dwelling-place of thy lordship, 

With joy and rejoicing, 

Upon the gracious work of my hands 

Do thou look with favor, and 

May a life of many days, 

A firm throne, and 

An enduring reign 

Be established on thy lips! 

May the thresholds, bolts, and hinges of the doors 

Of E-babbara 

Ever recall to thee 

My gracious deeds ! 


VIII. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Shamash at the 
Dedication of the Temple E-babbara in Sippar : 


[For Shamash, the lord, the exalted judge of heaven and earth, the - 
great warrior, the worthy hero, the lord who dictates righteous deci- 
sions, the great lord, my lord, his temple, E-babbara, which is in 
Sippar, I built with joy and rejoicing. | 
O Shamash, great Lord, 

When thou joyfully enterest E-babbara, thy shining temple, 
Ever look with favor upon the costly undertaking of my hand! 
May my gracious deeds be established on thy lips! 

By thy sure command may I be sated with offspring ! 

A long life and a firm throne do thou grant mel 

May my sway be long and extend forever ! 

Adorn my kingdom forever 

With a righteous’sceptre, 
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With goodly rule, and 

With a staff of justice, 

For the welfare of my people!. 

Protect my people with strong weapons and with the onslaught of battle ! 
Do thou, O Shamash, truly answer me in judgment and in dream ! 

At thy noble command, which cannot be altered, 

May my weapons be drawn, may they wound, 

May they overthrow the weapons of the enemies! 


IX. Prayer of Nebuchadrezzar II. to Marduk at the Dedica- 
tion of the Libil-hegalla Canal in Babylon: 

[I sought out the site of Libil-hegalla, the eastern canal of Babylon, 
which had been in ruins from time immemorial, and was choked up 
with sand-bars and full of débris, and from the bank of the Euphrates 
as far as A-ibur-shabu(m), I rebuilt its side-walls with bitumen and 
burned brick. In A-ibur-shabu(m) the street of Babylon, for a pro- 
cession street of the great lord, Marduk, I constructed a bridge over 
the canal, and made its roadway broad. ] 

O Marduk, great lord, 

Continuously look with favor upon me, and 
A long life, abundance of offspring, 

A firm throne, and an enduring reign 

Do thou grant me as a boon! 


X. Prayer of Nabonidus, King of Babylon (555-538'B. C.), 
to Sin at the Dedication of the Temple Tower of E-gish-shir-gal 
in Ur: 


O Sin, lord of the gods, king of the gods of heaven and earth, the 
god of gods, who inhabit the great heavens, upon thy joyful entrance 
into that temple may the good done to Esagila, Ezida (and) E-gish- 
shir-gal, the temples of thy great divinity, be established on thy lips! 

And do thou implant the fear of thy great divinity in the heart of 
its people, that they may not sin against thy great divinity, (and) like 
the heavens may their foundations stand fast! 

As for me, Nabonidus, King of Babylon, save me from sinning 
against thy great divinity! 

A life of far-distant days grant me as a present! 

And as regards Belshazzar, the first-born son, my offspring, do thou 
implant in his heart the fear of thy great divinity ! 

May he not fall into sin! 

May he be satisfied with fulness of life! 
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XI. Prayer of Nabonidus to Sin at the Dedication of the 
Temple E-bulbul in Harran: 


[E-hul-hul, the Temple of Sin, which is in Harran, in which from 
time immemorial, Sin, the great lord, had made a residence well- 
pleasing to him—against that city and temple his heart became 
angered, and he brought the Scythians to attack it, and he destroyed 
that temple and brought it to ruin. 

In my legitimate reign, Bel, the great lord, through love for my 
kingdom, was gracious, and showed mercy to that city and temple. 
In the beginning of my everlasting reign he made me to see a vision. 
Marduk, the great lord, and Sin, the light of heaven and earth, stood 
on either side. Marduk spake with me: ‘“‘ Nabonidus, King of Babylon, 
haul bricks with thy wagon-horses, rebuild E-hul-hul, and make Sin, 
the great lord, to take up his residence therein.” ] 


O Sin, king of the gods of heaven and earth, who from time imme- 
morial hast not resided in city or country, nor hast. returned to his 
original seat, when thou enterest E-hul-hul, the temple, thy luxurious 
dwelling, may the good done to the city and that temple be on thy 
lips! 

May the gods, who dwell in heaven and earth, grant blessing to the 
Temple of Sin, their father and begetter ! i 

May Sin, the king of the gods of heaven and earth, with gracious 
"eyes uplifted, look with joy upon me, Nabonidus, King of Babylon, 
who has brought his temple to completion, and may he give me 
favorable signs monthly at the rising and setting ! 

May he lengthen my days, prolong my years, and establish my 
reign ! 

May he vanquish my enemies, overthrow my adversaries, and over- 
whelm my foes! 

May Ningal, the mother of the great gods, make kindly mention of 
me in the presence of Sin, her beloved! 

“May Shamash and Ishtar, his brilliant offspring, make gracious 
reference to me before Sin, their father and begetter ! 

May Nusku, the exalted minister, hear my prayers and make 
intercession for me! 
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THE DETERMINATIVE FACTOR IN A COURSE OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. . 


By REv. BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Winnetka, IIl. 


CurrENT discussion of Sunday-school methods and principles 
seems to be centering more and more in questions pertaining to 
the curriculum. First came a loosening of the hold upon the 
idea of uniformity; following this, the division of pupils into 
primary department and main school; then the subdivision of 
these into other departments and grades, with more or less 
clearly defined limitations as to age and capability. Weare now 
at the task of preparing proper material for study in these 
grades, and, as we are finding, this will involve the construction 
of a closely articulated system or course of instruction. The 
question already pressing upon us is: What must a course of 
religious instruction contain ? 

The answer depends, of course, upon the aim of such instruc- 
tion. In spite of the fact that it may seem at first thought a 
simple thing to formulate this aim toward which we suppose all 
are working, the examination of a considerable number. of 
recently proposed courses of instruction forces the conclusion 
‘upon us that no such unanimity of aim is yet discernible. At 
the same tiine, we raise the question whether there is not, in fact, 
one purpose underlying all religious instruction, the clear per- 
ception of which by the instructor, and more especially by those 
who plan and superintend the instruction, will lead, not to uni- 
formity in all schools, but to a substantial unity in any given 
school. If-there is such a purpose, how shall it be stated? Is 
it to inculcate knowledge—knowledye of certain facts, of theo- 
logical statements, of historical events, of literary masterpieces, 
of the Bible as a book? Is the ultimate purpose not knowledge, 
but Jdelief—belief in certain dogmas held to be fundamental, 
belief that is capable of expressing itself in convictions clearly 
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stated and in right conduct? Or is it nothing so specific as 
either of these, but broader than both and including much 
more ? 

Whatever it is, we are now thus far agreed, that the form in 
which material is presented, as well as the selection of the mate- 
rial itself, must be governed by the mental state of the child at 
successive stages in his development. Undoubtedly all the above 
considerations are to be kept in mind in attempting to construct 
a correct system of religious instruction; some one factor must, 
however, be recognized as dominant and determinative, if we 
would escape confusion of impression and waste of effort. We 
may be aided in our search for this factor by a brief glance at 
the steps which have already been taken toward the development 
of a curriculum. 

To begin with the International Lessons, some critics have 
been tempted to characterize them as aimless. Nothing could, 
in fact, be farther from the truth, for they have always had a 
very definite purpose, and have held tenaciously to it. Dissatis- 
faction with the system has arisen in some quarters, not because 
it is aimless, but because an increasing number of people have 
come to feel that, however useful in the past, its methods no 
longer meet present needs. The aim of the International Lessons, 
briefly stated, is to impart the knowledge of a system of doctrine, 
and, as often followed, it has implied the attempt to secure ver- 
bal assent thereto. Now this, of course, involved much more; 
it involved incidentally a knowledge of the Scripture passages” 
upon which the doctrinal statements were based, a knowledge of 
times and customs and personalities. First and last a vast deal 
of information was included, but the dominant thought has ever 
been substantially as has been stated. The attempt has been to 
unfold the complete set of truths in this system once every seven 
years or so, and hence the framers of the lessons could not con- 
sistently change -very materially the plan of instruction. In 
much current discussion regarding the International Lesson Sys- 
tem it would seem that one fact has often been overlooked: the 
changes proposed have involved nothing less than a complete 
surrender of the controlling purpose of the system, and this sur- 
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render the managing editors have, not unnaturally, been quite 
unwilling to make. 

That many have been at least partially conscious of the real 
issue at stake is, however, apparent from the attempts which 
have been made to offer some other system, more or less com- 
plete, as a substitute for the International. At the same time, 
the framers of none of these systems would seem as yet to have 
discovered, with anything like the definiteness that is requisite, 
one aim which shall be the determining norm of the curriculum. 
In all, or nearly all, of thuse which it has been our privilege to 
examine, there has been manifest, either a certain confusion of 
purpose, or a frank disavowal of that end which must ever be 
essential to any system that can rightly be called religious. 

The criticisms of the old system have come mainly from two 
quarters. It was objected, on the one hand, that the plan was 
inadequate in its treatment of the Bible, being too “scrappy” in 
its selection of material and too ‘“‘subjective” in its method of 
treatment. On the other hand, it was charged with the mistake 
of treating all minds alike, regardless of distinctions of age, 
mental or spiritual capacity, or personal tastes. The first criti- 
cism was the result of the vastly increased interest and activity 
in biblical research, stimulated by the rich discoveries of recent 
years and the application of the scientific and historical method 
to biblical study ; the second criticism arose from the changes in 
educational method which have attended the development of 
child-study and pedagogical psychology. Most of the recent 
attempts to construct a curriculum of religious instruction have 
accordingly sought to combine two purposes in order to meet 
these two criticisms: to give the child a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible, and to present the instruction in true 
pedagogical form. In most cases there has been practical aban- 
donment of the purpose of the International Lessons, or it has 
at least been made more or less subsidiary, while the emphasis 
has been placed either upon the biblical or the pedagogical side, 
according to the particular mental bent of those who have 
arranged the course of study. “es 

To illustrate: The first serious attempt at a full course of 
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instruction. and the one which today is still the strongest rival of 
the International System, chose as its determining aim adequate 
and practical Bible knowledge. The editors of this system have 
sought to give due acknowledgment to the claims of the psycho- 
logical experts by arranging the course in periods of six years, 
varying the form of presentation according to the “interests” of 
succeeding years. This recognition is given to the now well- 
accepted classification into picture and story, biography, history, 
and teaching; but the emphasis is still upon the purpose stated 
above, to make the Bible thoroughly known. The plan com- 
prises several complete courses, each course covering the whole 
Bible, though from different standpoints. Those who cannot 
yet bring themselves to drop altogether the idea of uniformity 
may take the same courses successively throughout the school, 
and still have the advantage of a varied form of presentation for 
different grades; while those whose conditions permit may 
suit both form of presentation and view- point to the needs of the 
pupil. The advantages of this system over its earlier competitor, 
and its availability for purposes of transition to other stages of 
development, are cheerfully acknowledged. We raise the ques- 
tion, however, whether, as an ultimate principle, it is correct to 
say that knowledge, even knowledge of the Bible, is the deter- 
minative factor in the shaping of a course of religious instruction. 

Another type of curriculum is now sometimes to be found; it 
is the type which is most obviously—one might almost say, 
glaringly psychological. We do not recall any series of text- 
books or‘quarterlies which are in their entirety representative of 
this type, but we have seen some plans of courses and parts of 
courses which seemed to emphasize rather too strongly this fea- 
ture. In such there is the temptation to generalize too freely ; 
to lose sight of the fact that it is the individual who is to pass 
through all stages of the system; to focus attention upon groups 
and grades rather than upon the system as a whole; to ask what 
will ‘interest the child-mind”’ at certain points in the course, 

*“ The [Bible Study Union] Manual is designed to stimulate Bible study by exhibit- 


ing the facts and truths of the Bible in their historic setting of time, place, and circum- 
stance; and by making practical application of these truths to the wants of daily life.” 
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rather than to consider what is indispensable at each point in the . 


development of the particular individual in order that he should 
become the kind of man or woman he ought to be. Doubtless 
this represents simply a stage in the discussion of the problem 
of religious instruction—the analytical and critical stage; the 
synthetic and constructive must follow. 

What, then, should be the determining factor in such con- 
structive work? The answer has already been suggested: she 
need of the child. Emphasis should first be placed upon the word 
“child” rather than “children.” The problem of instruction 
which faces every teacher is definite, concrete, individualistic. 
It consists of a particular person, boy or girl; what is the need, 
the fundamental need, which religious instruction must seek to 
supply? Is it not the need to form the habit of cheerful but 
complete obedience to the will of God? And, if so, what does 
this involve, that the instruction may be most efficacious and 
least wasteful? In attempting to answer this question, let us 
freely appropriate the suggestions which have come to us from 
the students of psychology and pedagogy. 

This satisfaction of the need of the child, supposing him to 
be just entering upon his course of instruction, involves, first, a 
consciousness of self, of God, and of personal relationship to 
Him. The effort of the teacher at the outset must therefore be 
to aid the awakening self-consciousness to its fullest develop- 
ment, and to widen the horizon from that of home and parent to 
contiguous nature, and to God the Father. The idea of these 
relationships can best be conveyed in stories. 

Having gained this, the child finds himself testing his relation 
to the world about him. It is a time of conflict. Muscles meet 
with resistance; the will is free to form volitions, but not to exe- 
cute them. The greatest service which can be rendered now is 
to encourage this boy or girl to find in the heavenly Father the 
help which is needed in the daily conflict, and also to show that 
the conflict itself is lessened by learning to obey his stronger, 
higher will. What that will is may be indicated in Bible stories 
which embody situations similar to those in which the child lives ; 
in precepts and rules which the child may learn by heart ; in pic- 
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.tures, some of which he may be able to collect fur himself, 


illustrating the happiness which results from obedience, and the 
pain of disobedience. 

If this work has been done successfully, and not in too 
«‘preachy”’ a spirit, curiosity will have been awakened in the Book 


which the Father has given for a guide. Let the curiosity be 


satisfied by conducting the child through its pages, so that its 
story will be complete in the mind, its gems stored in the memory, 
its scenes illustrated with pictures; its greater difficulties reserved 


for later meditation, but its lesser difficulties carefully explained. 
As much as possible the child himself should be led to gather 
material, classify and preserve it; and all should be done with 
such consummate skill that he is scarcely conscious of guidance, 
but will seem to be constructing the story for himself. It is the 
story of individuals and peoples discovering God as their Father, 
and this child is living over again their experience. 

Ideals will now be forming; not abstract ideals, but ideals 
taking shape in personality. Let the noblest personalities be 
presented now: from the Old Testament, the great men and 
women who stood on mountain tops, exalted above the rest of 
mankind because humbly obedient to God; from the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus in his Perfect Life, in all his grandeur of obedience, 
sacrifice, and triumph, and with him those who have learned to 
follow in their loyalty to him. This is the climax of the whole 
course of instruction. Here must be gained the clear concep- 
tion, the vivid picture of the Master Life ; here must be accorded 
life-loyalty to him; here must be acquired personal com- 
munion with him; and here should begin to awaken the 
consciousness, too, of social obligation. 

This should give birth to impulses sufficient for a life; these 
only need crystallization into principles, correlation into a philos- 
ophy, reduction into forms of expression. It remains therefore 
to guide the sensitive and inquiring mind in a careful search 
through history, and, conveniently, the history of a nation’s 
religious life as given in the Old Testament, and religious prin- 
ciples and forms of expression as presented in the New Testa- 
ment supplemented bv the attempts of other peoples, traversing 
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other roads, to arrive at a knowledge of God and communion 
with him, 


The basis of unity in a course of religious instruction is there- 
fore a human life and its need. The variety in different parts of 


the course is occasioned by the diverse aspects of this one need 
appearing in successive and dissolving phases during the life- 


development. The fundamental need is not primarily a need of 
knowledge, though it implies knowledge. It is not a need of 
entertainment or of being interested, though it is wasteful and 
criminal to ignore interest. This need is to be satisfied with 
nothing less than a personal experience of God, a knowledge of 
his ways and will, an interest in his work, and habitual volition 
to express his life. 

What, then, is the criticism, if any, upon the courses of 
instruction already offered ? Some of them are indeed admirable ; 
others may be used in such a way by wise teachers as to accom- 
plish the end which we have stated above. But, in general, they 
do not seem sufficiently personal, which is another way of saying 
that they are not religious enough. The curriculum whose pur- 
pose is to inculcate a system of doctrine wastes all the earlier 
years of a child’s life by refusing to store his mind with concrete 
images and personalities which form the natural approach to 
doctrine. The curriculum which aims at knowledge of the Bible 
runs the risk of becoming mechanical, monotonous, “ bookish,” 
and academic. The curriculum which is too intensely “ psycho- 
logical” is apt to introduce a mass of irrelevant material, and 
to forget that each child presents a definite problem to the 
teacher. It is possible, however, to satisfy every reasonable 
demand and still attain the great end without which every course 
of instruction is largely a failure. Due recognition may and 
should be given to the varying moods and interests of a child. 
A comprehensive and even a fairly definite and detailed famili- 
arity with the Bible may be gained; a thorough understanding 
of the principles of Christ’s teaching, and a formulation of these 
into a system of one’s own, accomplished; a habit of noting the 
significance of great world-movements formed ; and a sympathetic 
understanding of the world’s great religions acquired; while, at 
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the same time, all through these the needs of the definite child’s 
own personality will be kept paramount, and these will ever be 
the first consideration of the teacher. The system will exist for 
the child, not the child for the system; nothing will be intro- 
duced into the course which does not make for the attainment 
of the ultimate end; and no method will be tolerated which is 
not appropriate and essential at that particular point where it is 
to be applied. 

Some may be apprehensive lest this may mean a return to the 
‘“‘moralizing habit.” There need be no fear of this, provided the 
lessons of modern pedagogy have been learned, one of which is 
that under some circumstances results reached by the process of 
‘indirection are of more value than those obtained by the direct 
method. It is not so much an answer fo questions as an answer 
in life which is to be sought. There is really but one question: 
How to know God’s will, and how to make the whole life the 
expression of obedience to that will. 

We refrain from presenting a sample curriculum. No tabu- 
lated course of instruction can accomplish what is needed. The 
demand is for superintendents and teachers, men and women 
who are thoroughly trained, who know the Bible, who know 
psychology and pedagogy, but most of all who know the child 
they are teaching in relation to the child he should become. 
With such workers systems and courses are of secondary impor- 
tance, for they will see that the weak spots in any system are 
made strong. Without them, and without the constant con- 
sciousness of the definite child’s definite need, and intelligent 
effort to meet that need, no system can be anything but weak. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: JEREMIAH 31:33, 34. 
A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


re adry pov nv SaPjoopa oixw “IopayrA Mera ras 
éxeivas, pyoiv Kipuos, did0is vopovs pov eis THY aitadv, Kai 
kapdias abtav ypdiyw kai avrois eis Oedv Kal por 
cis Kai od Sddgovow Exacros Tov woALryv abrod Kal Exartos Tov ddeAdov 
abrovd Aéywv rov Stu waves pe éws 
peydXov abray, Stu thews tats ddixiaus Kal Tov 

ov py pvnoO@ er. — Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1894. 


Sed hoc erit pactum, quod feriam cum domo Israel : 

post dies illos dicit Dominus : 

Dabo legem meam in visceribus eorum, 

et in corde eorum scribam eam: 

et ero eis in Deum, 

et ipsi erunt mihi in populum. 

Et non docebit ultra vir proximum suum, 

et vir fratrem suum, dicens: Cognosce Dominum : 

omnes enim cognoscent me a minimo eorum usque ad maxi- 
mum, ait Dominus: 

quia propitiabor iniquitati eorum, et peccati eorum non me- 


‘morabor amplius. —Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate, 1883. 


But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel: After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. 

And they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the ‘Lord; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I 


will —" their iniquity, and. I will remember their sin no more. 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 
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But this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith Jehovah: I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people: and they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know Jehovah ; for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith Jehovah: for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I 


remember no more. — Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 
— Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


But this is the covenant which I will conclude with the house of 
Israel after those days (saith Yahvé): I put my law in their inmost 
parts, and will write it upon their heart, and will be to them a God, as 
they will be to me a people; so that they no more teach every one the 
other and each one another saying “ Know Yahvé!” but they all of 
them wiil know me, from the least unto the greatest (saith Yahvé), 
since I will forgive their guilt, and remember their sin no more. 

— Ewald’s Commentary on Jeremiah (translated, 1878). 


Then the laws which formulate Jehovah’s demands, to which the 
nations solemnly subscribe, shall be written, not upon stones, but 
indelibly impressed upon the mind of each faithful Israelite. Thus 
shall the close, confidential relationship between Jehovah and his 
people be re-established. Since the divine law will be impressed upon 
the mind of every one, it shall no longer be necessary to impart it by 
public and private instruction. All, the humblest as well as the 
noblest, shall know the will of the Lord, and shall be personally con- 
scious of having received his full forgiveness. 

— Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Earlier Prophets, 1898. 


This is the message of Jehovah concerning his relation to the 
people of Israel in the days to come after their restoration to his favor: 
I will plant my law, the expression of my will concerning them, in 
their very inmost being, so that it shall be the spring of all their 
thoughts and deeds; thus will they be indissolubly bound to me 
through the perfect understanding and sympathy that shall subsist 
between us. There will no longer be any need of intermediaries to 
urge and direct them into knowledge of and fellowship with me, for 
every one of them, from the lowest to the highest, will have direct and 
personal fellowship with me, since I will fully forgive and forget all 
their sins which have separated them from me in the past. 

— BIBLICAL. WORLD. 
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Current @Opinion. 


Man Made in the Image of God. 


Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford University; in his recent valuable 
Commentary on the Book of Genesis, interprets Gen. 1: 26, “And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” as follows : 
The “image of God” which man is here said to bear is : (1) something 
which evidently forms the ground and basis of his entire pre-eminence 
above animals ; (2) it is something which is transmitted to his descend- 
ants (5:1, 3; 9:6), and belongs therefore to man in general, and not 
solely to man in a state of primitive innocence ; (3) it relates, from the 
nature of the case, to man’s immaterial nature. It can be nothing but 
the gift of se/f-conscious reason, which is possessed by man, but by no 
other animal. In all that is implied by this —in the various intellectual 
faculties possessed by him; in his creative and originative power, 
enabling him to develop and make: progress in arts, in sciences, and 
in civilization generally ; in the power of rising superior to the 
impulses of sense, of subduing and transforming them, of mounting 
to the apprehension of general principles, and of conceiving intellectual 
and moral zdea/s ; in the ability to pass beyond ourselves, and enter 
into relations of love and sympathy with our fellow-men; in the 
possession of a moral sense, or the faculty of distinguishing right from 
wrong; in the capacity for knowing God, and holding spiritual: com- 
munion with him— man is distinguished fundamentally from other 
animals, and is allied to the divine nature; so that, wide as is the 
interval separating him from the Creator, he may nevertheless, so far 
as his mental endowments are concerned, be said to be an “‘image,” or 
adumbration, of Him. From the same truth of human nature there 
follows also the possibility of God being revealed sz man (John 
I: I-14). 


References to Jesus in Rabbinical Literature. 

A work of unusual value is that by Mr. R. T. Herford, entitled 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. I\t is the latest of that series of 
books which endeavor to collect and to interpret allusions to Jesus and 
primitive Christianity in the extensive rabbinic literature of the second 
to the fifth century A. D. Certainly no book of equal usefulness is 
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available to English readers, since all of the passages containing such 
references are presented in the original text and in translation, with 
full detailed discussion and summaries. On p. 359 Mr. Herford states 
his conclusion regarding the references to Jesus in Talmud and Mid- 
rash. He says: It is evident that these rabbinic allusions to Jesus add 
nothing new to the authentic history of Jesus, as contained in the 
gospels. In general, though not in detail, they serve to confirm the 
Christian tradition by giving independent, and indeed hostile, evi- 
dence that Jesus of Nazareth really existed, a fact which has by some 
been called in. question. But if, beyond this, the rabbinical Jesus 
tradition has no value for the history of Christianity, it does throw 
some light upon the attitude of Judaism, as represented by the rabbis, 
toward Jesus. It shows how the violent hostility directed against him 
during his life left only the vague and careless memory of a deceiver 
and an apostate. Of the great personality of Jesus nota trace remains, 
no sign of recognition that the “ Sinner of Israel” had been a mighty 
man. His birth, which Christian devotion had tranfigured into a 
miracle, Jewish contempt blackened into a disgrace; and his death, 
which has been made the central point of Christian theology, was dis- 
missed as the mere execution of a pernicious criminal. Judaism went . 
on its way, but little troubled in mind at the thought of the man whom 
.it had cast out. And this is natural, because rabbinical Judaism was 
in some respects so fundamentally different from the religion of Jesus 
that no real recognition of him, or assimilation of his teaching, was 
possible. This is by no means to say that Judaism stands condemned 
by its. rejection of Jesus. It is merely to say that rabbinical Judaism 
and the religion of Jesus stand at opposite poles of religious thought ; 
they are mutually exclusive, but have equal right to exist; and each is 
proved, by the witness of history during the nineteen centuries, to be 
capable of all the functions of a living religion. 


Biblical Criticism and Biblical Inspiration. 


The introduction to the English translation of Professor Lobstein’s 
The Virgin Birth of Christ—is written by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
In these prefatory paragraphs Dr. Morrison makes this statement 
concerning the relation of archeology and inspiration: The inspira- 
tion of the Bible is not in the least affected by the results, whatever 
they may be, of biblical archeology. All that biblical criticism can do 
is to compel us from time to time to revise our. conceptions as to the 
origin and structure of the sacred documents, but this revision of 
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opinion does not diminish our reverence for the Word of God which 
they contain. The inspiration, for example, of the creation narratives 
in the book of Genesis is not diminished by the fact (now openly 
acknowledged by all) that these narratives are not a historical account 
of the actual order of creation, buta theological presentment, cast into 
a narrative form, of a belief in the divine origin of things. The 
religious truth, the inspiration, of the creation narratives does not 
consist in the cosmological conceptions contained in these narratives: 
these cosmological conceptions are-only.the temporary and transitory 
form in which the inspired writer expressed his religious belief in the 
omnipotence of the divine creative will. It is the religious substance 
of the creation narratives which constitutes their inspiration. 

The literal inspiration of the Bible, that is to say, the inspiration of 
the exact forms in which religious truth is expressed in Holy Writ, has 
been abandoned by all thoughtful Christian teachers; the inspiration 
of the Bible is confined to its eternal religious substance, and does not 
extend to the external forms in which the Bible expresses religious 
truth. The particular form in which religious truth is expressed must 
always be relative to the age, if it is to exercise any effect on the hearts 
and minds of men; but a form of presenting Christian truth which is 
suitable to one age sometimes becomes unsuitable and inadequate to 
succeeding generations, and it is the supreme task of a theology which 
wishes to serve the highest interests of the church to differentiate 
between the eternal substance of the faith and the temporary forms in 
which it must of necessity be expressed. A theology which is deter- 
mined to tie down the Christian faith to the forms in which it was 
presented to the world at certain particular times is a theology which 
is bound to uphold the cosmology and the metaphysics of the ancient 
and medieval world. It is enough to mention such a task to show its 
impossibility. We cannot go back to the forms in which the ancient 
and medieval world expressed its conceptions of nature and reality; 
what we must do if we are to serve the church of our time, is to divest 
the eternal truths of faith handed down to us by the past from the 
temporary envelope in which they are inclosed. 


The Essential Elements of Religion. 

Professor F. B. Jevons, in the Expository Times for April, com- 
mends in the highest terms ‘Tiele’s Grundsiige der Religionswissenschaft 
(“ Outlines of the Science of Religion”), which has recently been 
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translated from Dutch into German. He gives the substance of 
Tiele’s view of religion: Religion is everything whereby man expresses 
his belief in a superhuman power, everything he does to maintain his 
relation to that power. Religion is not merely universal among men, 
but the elements of which it is composed are in all times and places 
essentially the same. There is an evolution of religion, and it is 
the work of the human spirit striving to find a suitable and complete 
expression for the religious idea as it grows more and more clear. 
The history of mankind as a whole testifies to the steady advance 
of religious evolution or development. The motive power of this 
advance is, whether consciously or unconsciously, the force of 
personality or individuality. That force science may analyze or 
classify, but cannot explain. Particular religions may decay and 
disappear, but the temporary and transient forms of religion are not 
to be confused with religion itself. The factors in religious evolution 
are the unconscious tendency to variation (which is, as we know, “the 
origin of species”), and the conscious reflection of religious minds on 
the variations which thus tend to arise (¢. ¢., we presume a process of 
“selection”). The religious basis of polytheism is the recognition 
of the divife in all its manifestations; of monotheism, the conviction . 
that the God who reveals himself in all these manifestations is the only 
God and is my God. It is in the harmonizing of these two ideas that 
the theology of the future lies. As to the belief in another world, it 
is, in its religious essence, the belief in the reality of the Infinite, in 
the existence of a spiritual world which is at once the reflex and the 
perfection of the phenomenal world. An essential element in religion 
is the conviction that the Infinite in us, and of which we are conscious, 
is not essentially different from the Infinite around us, but inseparably 
related to it. If, then, the conviction and the consciousness of man’s 
relation to the Infinite is of the essence of religion, man cannot merely 
be a finite being—the spark of divinity in him cannot be extin- 
guished : if his calling is to strive after the highest perfection, then an 
endless existence is postulated for him. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE recent reports from Dr. Edgar J. Banks, the Field Director of 
the Expedition of the Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
are very satisfactory. The trouble with the Arabs has been amicably 
arranged. In his latest report (No. 13) from Bismya, dated March 25, 
Dr. Banks writes: ‘Since my last report the excavations have been 
carried on but four days on account of severe sand storms, religious 
feasts, trouble with an Arab sheikh, and my absence in Kut-el-Amara 
to meet Mrs. Banks and Mr. Paige. The finds, as you will see from 
the inclosed list, are of considerable interest.” 

“I am not yet certain as to the nature of this ruin (III) where we 
are now excavating. it may be a single palace, or a number of small 
houses and narrow streets. If the latter be the case, the streets are 
about a meter wide, and along them are placed water jars. All of the 
tablets found in this ruin are near the surface, and none have appeared 
lower than two meters. In one room excavations have been carried to 
the depth of twelve meters, and even at that depth walls and fragments 
of pottery appear. The tablets, which seem to be found in groups of 
from ten to twenty, are all inscribed with the same ancient character 
of Sargon’s time, and the frequent occurrence of his name and the 
appearance of the name of Naram Sin lead me to suppose that Sargon 
and Naram Sin once lived here. It seems best to continue the work at 
III, for the tablets are of unusual antiquity, easy to excavate, and the 
other finds are of interest.” 

“On March 13 we received a telegram saying that Mrs. Banks and 
Mr. Paige were on their way up the Tigris, but as the boat was not 
allowed to stop at Kut-el-Amara, they would be obliged to con- 
tinue to Bagdad. The next morning, during a severe sand storm, I 
started overland for Kut, and on the way I passed three ruins which, I 
am inclined to believe, have not been visited by other Europeans. The 
first mound, about an hour from Bismya, is low and unpromising; I 
could not learn its name. The second, an hour farther on, is Lubeiya, 
of about the same height as Bismya, but far less extensive. On the 
surface of the lower parts are numerous fragments of blue, glazed, 
slipper-shaped coffins, on one of which I saw the face of a woman. 
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Half an hour still farther on is Ruaiya, a smaller but higher ruin sur- 
mounted with masonry of square Babylonian bricks. 1 saw no inscrip- 
tions, but one of my workmen brought me a most archaic tablet which 
he said came from there.” 

“At Kut the Kaimakam placed a house at my disposal, and with the 
aid of Consul Hurner we obtained from the Vali of Bagdad permis- 
sion for the- boat to stop on its return, and on March 18 Mrs. Banks 
and Mr. Paige arrived at Kut safely and in good health. The next 
day we started down the Shatt-el-Hai in a sailboat, but on account of 
exceedingly strong south winds we were three days on the way. It 
seemed impracticable to return by the shorter overland route on 
account of the amount of baggage and the insecurity of the country, 
On March 23 we left Kut-el-Hai for Bismya, a distance of about eight 
hours by horse. A sand storm came up, and, losing our course, we 
found ourselves, after six hours, on the road to Kut, still six hours 
from Bismya and among a most dangerous Arab tribe. We were 
attacked and followed by the Arabs, and the frightened muleteers were 
inclined to leave the baggage to be plundered, but, aiming my rifle at 
the head muleteer, and riding ahead, I forced them to follow me, and 
the attacking Arabs soon gave up. We lost nothing. The animals 
were heavily laden, and some of them fell beneath their loads, but we 
continued toward Bismya until two hours after dark, and then, fearing 
that we might not be in the right course, stopped in the open desert 
for the night. We had ridden twelve hours that day. In the morning, 
as we dug ourselves from beneath the sand which nearly buried us, 
Bismya was but half an hour away.” 

“During my absence work at the excavations had been continued 
but two days, for one of the so-called owners of Bismya came to collect 
money from the workmen. As I had instructed in case of trouble, 
Ahmed stopped the excavations, and Sheikh Selman, seeing his profits 
cut off, at once drove away the pretending owners. At the present 


time we are having festivals in honor of Hassan and Hussein, whose 
death all the Shiites are lamenting.” 


““T have asked Mr. Paige to prepare a report explaining the delays 
and expenses of his trip. As nearly as I can judge, the delays are the 


result of circumstances. Cholera in Busreh and Bagdad, the refusal of 


the river boats to take passengers, and the quarantine at almost every 


point justify the delay after their arrival at Busreh. Mr. Paige has 
now begun work in the photographic room. I shall now be able to 


supplement my reports with photographs and plans.” 
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“I am pleased to report that the trunk of books, medicines, etc., 
which was lost in Busreh, has been found, and is now at Bismya, and 
that the equipment of the old expedition is fairly complete. In a later 
report I will submit a list of the objects of that outfit.” 


Ropert Francis HARPER, Director. 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 


May 16, 1904. 


JESUS AND PETER. 
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The Religious Cvucation Association. 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL EDUCATION. 


By PRESIDENT CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


In preparing this “Annual Survey” I have thought it to be my first 
duty to record the impressions made upon my mind by the mass of 
facts coming under observation. 

The impressions of an individual can claim no absolute authority 
over the minds of others; but, in the nature of the case, they possess 
relative value for the end in view. The appointment of a person to 
prepare “The Annual Survey of Progress in Religious and Moral 
Education” carries with it the obligation of the appointee to place 
himself sanely and sensitively in contact with the sum total of concrete 
facts, and to register the impressions made by them upon his self- 
consciousness as nearly automatically as possible. Thus, in the last 
analysis, the deliberations of many minds working on many lines focus 
themselves upon the problem in hand, and approach fundamental 
principles and methods of procedure. 

Six distinct impressions have registered themselves upon my mind 
in the process of analyzing and arranging the body of details collected 
as the basis of the annual survey of the field of religious and moral 
education in this country. The first part of this address will consist in 
the enumeration and interpretation of these six impressions. Stated 
concisely, they are these: : 

1. The vastness of the field of religious and moral education in 
this country, and of the forces operating within it. 

2. The lack of co-ordination between the constructive forces in this 
field —a deficiency somewhat counterbalanced by the underlying homo- 
geneity of ideal and of purpose beneath those forces. 

3. The presence of certain inimical conditions that must be 
reckoned with. 

4. The prevalence of unorganized sentiment in favor of the better 
things. 

5. The timeliness of the Religious Education Association as a 
possible agent of dn adequate co-ordination of principles and methods. 
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6. The conviction that the Association records progress in record- 
ing at this early stage in its life an intelligent perception of the need 
of progress. 

To the interpretation of these impressions I shall now proceed : 

1. Zhe vastness of the field of religious and moral education in this 


country, and of the forces operating therein.—The first year in the life of 
the Association has revealed the size of the problem undertaken. The 
general education of the American people is a subject the proportions 
of which have been ascertained by the labors of a national organization 
of teachers (the National Educational Association) that has been in 


operation for years. But the range and magnitude of the matters dis- 
tinctly bearing upon the religious and moral aspects of education are 
now, for the first time, to be massed in bulk, and classified for investi- 
gation. I am aware of the objection raised against the apparent 
’ separation thus made of moral or religious education from education 
in general. The president of Yale University contributes a valuable 
caution against arbitrary divisions in the field of mscnanaeies when he 
says in a letter addressed to myself: 


Speaking broadly, we disbelieve in the idea that moral and religious 
instruction should be separated from other instruction, We regard any good 
course in law or in ethics, in history or in literature, as having good moral 
and religious effects; but we should hesitate to draw up a scheme that should 
separate those courses which were distinctively moral and religious from 
those which were not. 


Dissent from these sound words is, I think, impossible. The indirect 
relation to character sustained by all educational subjects and methods, 
and the unwisdom of introducing arbitrary lines of division, may be 
assumed; but this assumption does not reduce the demand for an 
organization charged with special duty toward institutions and subjects 
directly affecting moral culture and religious conviction. The demo- 
cratic spirit of American life not only brings the people at large into 
contact with such institutions and subjects, but it evolves such institu- 
tions and subjects out of the common thinking and common living of 
the people themselves, upon an impressive scale of numerical strength 
and ethical significance. One cannot travel far in any section of the 
country without having reason to know that education in righteousness 
and in the practice of religion lies close to the heart of our national 
commonwealth. The field covered by these primary ideas is as broad 
as the continent itself. The methods chosen to express them»‘exhibit 
every gradation from weakness to strength,:and call for all emotions 
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from admiration to compassion and concern. But the ideas them- 
selves are present in the soul of the American people, struggling for 
expression — demanding broad and prudent oversight. 

2. The lack of co-ordination between the constructive forces in this field 
of religious and moral education—a deficiency somewhat counterbalanced 
by the underlying homogeneity of ideal and purpose beneath these forces.— 
The first “Annual Survey” of this vast field brings to the mind of the 
observer a striking impression of lack of co-ordination between the con- 
structive forces at present operating in our country with a view to 
moral and religious education. The energy is almost unbounded; but 
through lack of co-ordination, much of its effect, relatively, is wasted. 
One is reminded of St. Paul’s words concerning Israel: “I bear them 
record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” 
“ The zeal of God,” as represented by popular opinion on the side of 
moral and religious education, impresses one greatly by its genuineness 
and in some degree by its inventiveness ; but some of these construct- 
ive forces are working at cross-purposes with others; there is much 
duplication, much misapplied or non-applied energy, much beating of 
the air. There is a striking need of oversight: not of mandatory 
authority, but of that higher type of authority born of friendly counsel 
among large-minded men. This Association, for its convenience, has 
divided the field of religious and moral education into seventeen 
departments: the Council of Religious Education; Universities and 
Colleges; Theological Seminaries; Churches and Pastors; Sunday 
Schools ; Secondary Public Schools ; Elementary Public Schools ; Pri- 
vate Schools; Teacher Training; Christian Associations; Young 
People’s Societies ; the Home; Libraries ; the Press ; Correspondence 
Instruction ; Summer Assemblies ; Religious Art and Music. 

Into whichsoever of these departments we look, penetrating beneath 
the mass of concrete facts in search of principles, we find relative 
lack of co-ordination between the constructive forces working in 
that section of the field. We obtain evidence that opportunities 
are emerging in advance of the capacity of institutions to assimilate 
them ; or that men are groping after principles by the flickering light 
of experimental methods, rather than using methods that are the natu- 
ral outcome of settled principles. It is but just to say that, in my 
opinion, the Department which exhibits the least loss of power through 
indirection, or vagueness, or imperfect self-realization, or duplication, 
is the Department of Christian Associations. When we regard the seven- 
teen, Departments‘ collectively, as seventeen co-workers in one common 
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field, the lack .of co-ordination between them arrests attention and sug- 
gests many searching inquiries. The waste of power appears to be 
enormous; the argument in favor of systematic co-operation approaches 
' demonstration. Yet beneath the limitations of the present status is 
one countervailing fact— the underlying harmony of ideal and of pur- 
pose. In method there may be occasional waste of energy, indetermi- 
nate counsel, barren expediency ; nevertheless in purpose, in ideal, men 
see eye to eye. Except for our community of purpose and ideal, this 
Association could not have come into being. It is because our 
hopes and our aims are one that we have organized, with God’s bless- 
ing, to co-ordinate our methods and to conserve all energy for the 
advancement of our common work. The words of the president of 
Otterbein University, Ohio, may be accepted as prophetic of a spirit 
that shall manifest itself throughout the country, as the purposes of the 
Association become c’earer to itself and better understood by the pub- 
lic : 

We shall be glad to get the help of the Religious Education Association, 
to make our Christian work here more systematic and thorough and to widen 
its scope. 

3. The presence of certain inimical conditions that must be reckoned 
with.— It is not to be expected that a movement of the magnitude and 
comprehensiveness of the Religious Education Association shall meet 
only favorable conditions. Evidence is not lacking that it must pre- 
pare itself to deal wisely, patiently, and sympathetically with opinions 
and practices that represent active or passive resistance of its policy and 
purpose. Nor must it unadvisedly interpret that resistance as directed 
against religious education, but as representing divergent views of its 
relation to the individual or to the society. I refer especially to three 
conditions more or less inimical to the broad purpose of the founders of 
this Association: (1) the restlessness of young minds in a period of 
general intellectual transition; (2) the tendency on the part of old, 
established usages in churches and Sunday schools toward the passive 
resistance of educational progress ; (3) the apparent tendency in Ameri- 
can life to underestimate the importance of religious conviction as an 
element of education for citizenship. 

With regard to the first of these instances — the restlessness of young 
minds in a period of general intellectual transition — the words of the 
president of Brown University are illuminating : 

It is difficult to describe in a sentence the moral and religious life of any 
institution. I believe that our moral life is purer than at any previous time. 
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I believe that young college men today find much more difficulty than thirty 
years ago in reconciling new views of the world-order with the religious teach- 
ings of their childhood. A certain state of perplexity thereby often results ; 
but I believe the fundamental attachment to religious conviction is as great 
as ever. 


In the material that has come under my eye in the preparation of this 
survey I find ground for expressing the earnest hope that the Reli- 
gious Education Association shall consider this whole subject with a 
view to obtaining for young lives, if possible, more ample assistance in 
their school and college curricula in adjusting the religious difficulties 
inevitably created by the growth of knowledge. 

With regard to the second of these instances —the tendency on the 
part of old, established usages in churches and Sunday schools toward 
the passive resistance of educational progress— it may be said that 
nowhere in the vast field is there more need of patience and considera- 
tion than at the points where passive resistance of educational progress 
represents attachment to cherished inheritances. There are modes of 
procedure in public worship tolerated in certain parts of the land that 
are detrimental to reverence and religious progress ; there are methods 
of instruction practiced in religious schools that must be regarded as 
incompatible with sound educational principles. These methods of 
worship and instruction offer, and for some time may be expected to 
offer, a formidable passive resistance, against which little is gained by 
abruptness and lack of consideration. The inertia generated by long 
usage, and the sentiment born of familiar personal association, must be 
reckoned with upon any theory of substantial progress. The work of 
analysis and forecast done in the Department of Religious Art and 
Music, and the research conducted in the Department of Sunday 
Schools, would seem to indicate that the Religious Education Associa- 
tion will neither underestimate the inimical force of passive resistance 
in this part of the field of operation, nor strengthen that force by a 
policy involving hasty and irritating procedure. 

With regard to the third instance of an inimical force that must be 
reckoned with—the apparent tendency in American life to underesti- 
mate the importance of religious conviction as an element of educa- 
tion for citizenship—it is to be said that the situation in secondary 
public schools, state universities, and many colleges not supported 
from the public funds suggests the presence of this tendency. It is 
obvious that certain difficulties stand in the way of positive religious 
teaching as a part of the policy of institutions offering training in arts 
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and sciences to students of various faiths. But, apparently, there is not 
at present an adequate sense of the bearing of religious conviction 
upon citizenship, or an adequate anxiety in view of the fact that edu- 
cation in this country so largely is nonreligious. The alertness of 
pedagogical leaders upon every question of intellectual advance stands 
in alarming contrast with the lack, apparent in certain quarters, of a 
sense of responsibility for promoting religious conviction as an inte- 
gral part of the training for citizenship. In response to inquiries 
which I have been conducting in all parts of the United States with a 
view to ascertaining if there be a tendency in American life to under- 
estimate the importance of religious conviction as an element of edu- 
cation for citizenship, the following reply from the president of a state 
university containing nearly a thousand students represents an accep- 
tance of the status guo which, I fear, is by no means uncommon : 

The University, of course, is a state institution; consequently no religious 
doctrines whatever are taught in the institution. We have only one hour 
per week set apart for chapel purposes, and the students are left entirely free 
as to whether they attend these exercises. So far as I observe, the moral and 
religious tone in the University is fairly good. 


It is gratifying to receive from the heads of certain state and pri- 
vate institutions indications of the gravest concern in view of the sig- 
nificance for citizenship of a practically nonreligious education, and to 
be assured of their hearty appreciation of voluntary movements on the 
part of students to supply themselves with religious opportunities not 
offered in their curriculum. But a careful survey of the situation 
suggests the fear that in American life in general too little appreciation 
exists of the obligation to surround our youth with religious ideals 
and influences officially associated with the institutions that provide 
opportunities for training on other lines. It is my conviction, based 
upon material gathered at first-hand for this ‘‘ Annual Survey,” that, 
by reason of a tendency toward tolerant nonreligion which is growing 
in American life, this Association is challenged to devote its best 
endeavors to awaken and to educate a public sense of religion as a vital 
part of education for good citizenship. 

4. In analyzing and arranging the body of details collected as the 
basis of this “ Annual Survey,” I have been impressed with she preva- 
lence of unorganized sentiment in favor of the better things. The country 
is filled with unclassified aspirations. The tendency toward tolerant 
nonreligion, to which I have referred, is counteracted by an earnestness 
which even now is in the process of self-adjustment to new religious 
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conditions, and only imperfectly understands itself. In the church, 
in the college, in the press, in the family, unorganized sentiment favor- 
ing the better things is becoming more pronounced and relatively 
more authoritative. The influence of psychology upon the moral 
point of view is potent. All questions affecting personal, domestic and 
social well-being are restated in terms suggested by the new concep- 
tions of individuality. And it isa beautiful fact that this aspiration 
for a greater and better use of life is the force that is drawing together 
those who differ in their sectarian affiliations, their theological convic- 
tions, or their political opinions. It is a part of the new spirit of 
desire for the better things that these differences, which are the proper 
result of independence and intelligence, are less and less regarded as 
involving personal alienation or mutual distrust. We are loving and 
honoring those who differ from us in matters of opinion, because we 
are finding out that, in our aspirations for the triumph of righteous- 
ness and the spread of religion, we are thinking the same thoughts and 
praying the same prayer: “ Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done, in 
earth as it is in heaven.” I have been impressed with this oneness in 
aspiration, as communications have arrived from institutions differing 
widely in their respective attitudes toward denominational and criti- 
cal questions. A calm review of the situation, following a careful 
analysis of extensive data, suggests the hope that the moral forces of 
the country, stimulated by large recent advances in psychological and 
social thinking, are in a state of aspiration, if not of expectancy, wait- 
ing for some directive agency, sufficiently broad, comprehensive, non- 
partisan and wise, to organize and apply these glorious energies upon a 
basis of systematic co-operation. 

5. The timeliness of the Religious Education Association as a possible 
agent for the adequate co-ordination of principles and methods in the various 
departments of the field.— It will be seen that if this be the function of 
this Association, it is a function innocent of any purpose to assume 
authority over institutions, or to promulgate the opinion of any school 
of thought. If the Association were to assume authority over institu- 
tions, or to appear as the champion of opinions, it would thereby dis- 
qualify itself from discharging the duty which is the reason for its 
existence. Apparently the psychological moment has arrived in the 
moral and religious evolution of our country when many mighty forces, 
working in the same field, for the same high ends, need a medium of 
intercommunication. They need this medium for mutual self-realization 
and for practical, systematic co-operation. Here are seventeen great 
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forces working simultaneously for the moral and religious development 
of this country: The Council of Religious Education; Universities 
and Colleges ; Theological Seminaries; Churches and Pastors; Sunday 
Schools; Secondary Public Schools; Elementary Public Schools ; Pri- 
vate Schools ; Teacher Training; Christian Associations ; Young People’s 
Societies; the Home; Libraries ; the Press ; Correspondence Instruction; 
Summer Assemblies; Religious Art and Music. Is it conceivable that 
the best results can be obtained, in the pursuit of the common end, 
if these seventeen groups of noble aspiration and endeavor remain segre- 
gated from one another? Is it in accordance with scientific principles 
that such segregation should exist? Is it not likely that duplication 
of effort, or unintentional antagonisms and misunderstandings, or 
waste of energy through misdirection, may occur by reason of this 
segregation of interests working in a common field for a common 
end? Is it not possible even that the lack of correspondence arising 
from segregation may hinder the advance of the kingdom of God ? 

The Religious Education Association appears to have come, in 
the providence of God, to afford relief from the segregation of inter- 
ests that exist for a common end. The need of such relief is seen 
in the tendency toward closer relations between certain of the forces 
in the field of religious education. Theological seminaries are tending 
toward closer relations with universities ; Christian associations, with 
universities, colleges, seminaries, and secondary schools; teacher- 
training and libraries are drawing closer to Sunday schools. These 
are examples of involuntary reciprocity of influences, brought about by 
advance in the science of education. The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation stands for the scientific recognition of the principle of recip- 
rocal influence between forces working for a common endinacommon 
field. It believes that this reciprocity is necessary in order to mutual 
self-realization on the part of the cq-operating forces, and in order to 
conserve energy for wise distribution and intelligent application. It 
represents a modern illustration of St. Paul’s theory of unification for 
service among the members of the body of Christ: “The eye cannot 
say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. God hath tempered the body together, 
that the members should have the same care one for another.” 

6. An examination of the material collected as the basis for this 
first “Annual Survey” convinces me that she Association records 
progress in recording at this early stage in its life an intelligent per- 
ception of the need of progress and the opportunity for it. “It is to be 
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borne in mind that the Association stands for a larger synthesis than 
heretofore has been attempted in the field of moral and religious 
education. The first step toward the attainment of this larger synthesis 
is the collection of evidence showing that a need exists. for such 
synthetic effort. When the proceedings of this Convention shall be 
published, it will appear that a large part of the evidence required has 
been obtained. Through the study of this evidence, the Association 
shall gain a clearer knowledge of the problem with which it proposes 
to deal, and shall be in a position to take up methods of procedure in 
view of the existing opportunity. So far as it is possible to pronounce, 
in this survey, upon the degree of encouragement afforded by the 
evidence already collected, [ should say that it is very great. This 
appears from the cordial responses of those representing diverse schools 
of theological and ecclesiastical opinion. New brotherhood of moral 
and religious effort seems to be developing, wherein conscientious 
differences in matters of belief and of practice no longer impede, but 
rather add freedom and comprehensiveness to, the common eagerness 
of all good men to work together for the advancement of the nation in 
righteousness and reverence. 

The evidence collected in these responses exhibits. the large 
amount of sound thinking and of good work already present in every 
department of the field of religious and moral education. Never was 
a nation more blessed than ours in the possession of right-minded 
educational leaders, both men and women, who are to be found all 
over the land, as moral and religious light-bearers in their generation, 
holding forth, for the confirmation or the correction of others, ideals, 
principles, methods worthy of imitation. To bring these leaders into 
systematic co-operation, so that their individual earnestness and excel- 
lence shall become a cumulative force for the making and guiding of 
right-minded public opinion —thjs, in the largest sense of nonpartisan 
devotion to the country’s good, is the aim of the Religious Education 
Association. 


Thus far I have sought to record the impressions made upon my 
mind by the great mass of material which has been considered in the 


preparation of the “Annual Survey.” It has been my aim to receive, 
without prejudiee of any kind, and to report as nearly automatically 
as possible, what appears to be the present state of our problem. I 
wish now to offer some obServations upon certain specific departments 
of the field of moral and religious education, as such departments have, 
for the sake of convenience, been indicated by the Association. 
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I do not regard it as my duty to make this survey a catalogue of 
details, but rather a record of suggestive considerations reached by the 
study of details; I shall introduce occasional details merely for pur- 
poses of illustration. 

1. The Department of Religious Art and Music represents a section 
of the educational field where reconstructive work requires to be done 
from the foundations. The growth of institutions in our country has 
been rapid; detached from historical influences; largely affected by 
considerations of necessity or expediency ; deficient in restraints which 
are imposed by the adoption of a carefully thought out method of pro- 
cedure. Asa result, critical observers in this department find themselves 
in the presence of conditions inviting the most careful and thorough 
reconstruction. The questions involved in such reconstruction will be, 
among others, the following: church-building, viewed not in its 
mechanical or sumptuary aspects, but as a form for embodying reli- 
gious sentiment and as a method of molding that religious sentiment; 
church music, not as a technical branch of composition or performance, 
but as an outlet for devotion, and as a constraining and uplifting influ- 
ence upon both the devout and the undevout; hymnody, regarded as 
a channel for both expression and impression in religious services of 
every degree ; and, still further, the whole literary and liturgical side 
of public worship, in which the popular religious spirit embodies itself, 
and by which in turn it receives its form. Upon these and kindred 
questions it will be the privilege of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion to work, having in view to gain a correct knowledge of existing 
conditions, to ascertain what changes and advances are desirable in 
the several questions touched by the Department of Religious Art and 
Music, and to advocate methods by which common thought and prac- 
tice may be encouraged to move in the directions that may seem 
desirable. It will be seen that between this department and that of 
Churches and Pastors, and Sunday Schools, comparison of views and 
interrelation of methods will be constant. 

2. The Department of Libraries already contributes important ele- 
ments to the general value of the Association. Its inquiries have 
brought out suggestions of great interest touching modes in which 
libraries may augment (and in many cases are augmenting) their effect- 
iveness in ministering to the moral and religious education of 
communities. One of these modes consists in inviting counsel from 
leading members of the community representing various faiths, in the 
purchase of books bearing upon the religious side of culture. Another 
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mode of effective library service appears in the growing movement to 
bring Sunday-school libraries into co-operative relations with general 
libraries—relations which are beginning at certain points to invest the 
Sunday-school library with new dignity, making it a true instrument 
of religious education, worthily corresponding with the new peda- 
gogical principles that are entering into the Sunday school. 

3. The Department of Sunday Schools is engaged in a field of 
research where the abundance of material is equaled by the absence of 
co-ordination in its use for educational ends. Religious earnestness, 
energy for organization, zeal for progress, numerical strength, are at the 
basis of this institution. But its application of power for educational 
result is as yet relatively unsatisfactory. In every part of this country 
is a more or less developed conviction that, as an instrument of religious 
education, the Sunday school requires to be brought into closer corre- 
spondence with the established principles of psychology and pedagogy ; 
the collection of data already in the possession of this Department 
seems to show that, viewed in the largest relations, the present state of 
Sunday-school development is tentative and provisional. There is rea- 
son for believing that, if the Religious Education Association shall 
conduct its investigations with scientific thoroughness, and shall in due 
course shape its recommendations with that freedom from partisanship 
which is worthy of an organization assuming to represent all parts of 
the country, it may become in time a medium through which this whole 
extended and complex movement of the religious training of youth 
shall pass beyond its present state of experimentation and attain com- 
plete pedagogical self-consciousness. In that day the Sunday school 
shall assume its rightful place in the educational system, and the Bible 
shall wield its divine influence over the conduct and character of our 
youth. 

I must refer in this connection to the intimate relation between the 
Department of Sunday Schools and the Department of Young People’s 
Societies. It is inspiring to reflect upon the rapid advance that may 
be made in the educational value of Sunday schools, if complete 
co-operation of these cognate interests can be secured. Development 
of Bible study in Young People’s Societies is a very striking feature of 
recent progress. In illustration of this may be cited the remarkable 
advance in this direction during the last two years in the Epworth 
League since the introduction of the text-books prepared by the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The first of these 
text books, Studies in the Life of Christ, was issued in November, 1gor. 
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By the end of that calendar year it had been taken up by 295 classes 
with 4,500 members. By the end of the next calendar year these num- 
bers had been increased to 863 classes with 13,737 members. The 
ratio of progress since then has not diminished. It is easy to see that 
there is a demand for religious education in the Epworth League as an 
advance upon the mere repetition of devotional meetings. The sig- 
nificance of this development of Bible study outside of the Sunday 
school, in Young People’s Societies and in Christian Associations, seems 
to the Religious Education Association very great, as pointing to 
possible readjustments of the highest interest. 

Allusion should be made also to the rapid growth of interest in the 
problems of teacher-training for the work of religious education. 
Evidently the numerous movements of this kind springing up within 
the past few years in various parts of the country point to an educa- 
tional principle pressing for formulation and application. In the Bible 
Training Schools of Chicago, Nashville, and other important points in 
the West, in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, in the Exten- 
sion Courses for Lay Students at Union Theological Seminary, in the 
courses conducted by Dr. W. W. White in New York, in the careful 
study of the subject by the Sunday School Commission of the Diucese 
of New York, in the important work done in this direction by Hebrew 
educators, and in many other recent movements, one sees the possi- 
bility of an educational advance to be brought about should the Reli- 
gious Education Association be privileged to draw these cognate, but at 
present unrelated, movements into systematic co-operation, for the dis- 
covery of underlying principles and for the promotion of correct public 
opinion. 

4. Christian Associations. Investigation in no single department 
of the field yields more satisfactory results than are reached in the 
Department of Christian Associations; and this by reason of the clear- 
ness of the thinking and the soundness of the pedagogical methods 
appearing in the development of this institution. Vigorous, alert, 
rational, wholesome, sympathetic, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has related itself to the moral and religious education of the country 
in a manner and measure that may be called unique. Apparently this 
success as an instrument of popular religious education has come about 
through the sincerity of purpose and the administrative ability of the 
leaders, joined with the fundamental reasonableness of the educational 
principles adopted. The conception of man as a unit needing devel- 
opment in every part of his being, and the educational principles that 
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now have recognition and observance in the Bible-study department, 
are the chief sources of the remarkable power exhibited by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. To these must be added the cosmopolitan 
spirit which has expressed itself in international movements and in the 
study of missions. ‘ 

The principles of Bible study have included the inductive and his- 
torical methods, and the recognition of the need for adequate courses — 
comprehensive, not partial; definite, not vague; practical, not vision- 
ary. To these principles are added a rational correlation of courses 
and the construction of special courses with a view to their adaptation to 
the needs of special classes of men, whether railroad men, shop men, 
boys, or college and university students. Fifty thousand men are now 
in the Bible classes of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
United States and Canada. 

The most significant aspect of Christian Association work, from the 
point of view of a general survey of the field of religious education, is 
its influence in university and college life. In one hundred and ten 
reports from presidents of universities and colleges situated in all parts 
of the United States, sixty-seven make extended reference to the impor- 
tance of Christian Association work in the student body, and in a large 
number of instances it is represented that.the religious education within 
the university or college is supplied wholly or in large part by the 
Christian Associations. It is also remarkable that this non-official 
means of religious education has been recognized and is highly valued 
in nearly all the theological institutions of the country. In these insti- 
tutions a very rich contribution has been made by the Christian Asso- 
ciations to an enlightened interest in world evangelization. The reflex 
influence of mission-study upon religious education is found to be power- 
ful and, from every point of view, desirable. 

5. Theological Seminaries present a most interesting field of investi- 
gation, and the responses received from large numbers of these institu- 
tions are made with a fulness of detail which suggests a very general 
interest on the part of seminaries in the possibilities offered by the 
Religious Education Association. It is impossible to present within 
the body of this survey the complex results of a comparison of these 
responses. At present I confine myself to certain features of the situa- 
tion common to larger or smaller groups of seminaries: (1) The strong 
accent placed upon the maintenance of a high standard of personal 
character. It is evident that the identification of religion with ethical 
conduct is becoming prominent in the training of the ministry. (2) The 
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increasing interest in the study of applied ethics and of social movements 
and conditions. (3) The increasing tendency to form university connec- 
tions, bringing theological training within the circle of general culture. 
This tendency is by no means general, there being many theological 
institutions that stand for retirement and detachment, and some that 
advocate the maintenance of long-established courses of study upon 
the settled basis of authoritative text-books without regard to recent 
theological and critical readjustment. (4) The increased interest in 
world-evangelization is marked as a feature of recent seminary prog- 
ress. ‘The study of missions appears to be gaining a desirable vitality. 
(5) In certain quarters the homiletical discipline is taking on new and 
important functions. The accent is placed less on the attainment of 
formal precision and more on the assimilation of biblical conceptions. 
This is with a view to making the preacher more than an ethical coun- 
selor, more than an academic essayist, even a constructive factor in 
religious education as a teacher of the essence of the biblical con- 
ceptions in their bearing for righteousness and for inspirational power 
upon the conditions of modern life. 

6. Universities and Colleges must, I think, be regarded as upon the 
whole strategic points in any adequate system of-moral and religious 
education designed to affect the country at large. And this for two’ 
reasons: (1) because of their relatively close association with each 
other as centers of influence distributed throughout the land, interested 
in all that concerns the national life, and conducted by persons 
endowed with a high grade of intellectual and moral earnestness; (2) 
because of the significance for leadership sustained by college-bred 
men in all average communities. By reason of the larger vision 
acquired in college life, and the advantage for self-knowledge and self- 
culture derived from training in the liberal arts, it is to be expected 
that a corresponding forcefulness for good in the community shall 
result from the presence of men of broader training than their fellows. 
It is therefore with solicitude that one studies the present status of the 
problem of distinctively moral and religious education in institutions 
of the higher learning. In making this investigation I have been 
aided by the great courtesy of all with whom I have communicated. 
There can be no question of the nobility of the ideals that are cherished 
in our colleges and universities ;.nor of the positive sympathy on the 
part of heads of colleges with whatsoever shall advance morality and 
religion in student life. Yet when one considers that our colleges are 
filled with youths imperfectly acquainted with the essential truths of 
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the Bible, and not initiated. by large experience into the moral values 
of those truths for the culture of personal righteousness, it is impossible 
to repress the question: Do not the university and the college stand 
under obligation to provide officially for these youths the means of 
thorough acquaintance with the invaluable material of moral and. reli- 
gious education? In many instances I find that this provision is 
made, but made inadequately, often for upper-class men only; and 
where it is most adequately made the response from student life seems 
to be most satisfactory. But a large study of the subject reveals 4 
striking absence of uniformity in the acceptance by colleges and uni- 
versities of the duty to provide officially for their students the oppor- 
tunities of religious education. I recognize the technical difficulties 
standing in the path of state institutions. Nevertheless, the results of 
my inquiries suggest as a subject for the widest and most impartial] 
study by this Association whether, without any entanglement of reli- 
gion with state control, without prejudice to any interest, and without 
invading the liberty of any individual, it be not the duty of institutions 
of higher learning, and of all secondary schools, public and private, to 
provide adequate and continuous opportunity for all their under- 
graduates to receive religious instruction as a part of their training for 
‘citizenship. 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


To many who are interested in Sunday-school work the question of 
the introduction of better lesson material seems less pressing and less 
perplexing than that of securing a better quality of teaching. The 
close observer, familiar with the facts, cannot fail to appreciate the 
large aggregate amount of good Sunday-school teaching which is in 
process in England and America; but, on the other hand, no thought- 
ful person can fail to see how few, in proportion to the vast number of 
persons engaged in Sunday-school teaching, is the number of well- 
equipped workers. The question of teacher-training therefore goes 
hand in hand with that of better material for study, and indeed may 
frequently precede it. 

It is clear that here is a field in which teaching by correspondence 
has peculiar advantages. It deals personally and exclusively with the 
individual student. It makes demands upon him which cannot be 
made in a large training class. It gives an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions which cannot be given proper attention in a class. It brings the 
student into close contact with a specialist whose experience and 
scholarship must be of the greatest service. Recognizing the peculiar 
appropriateness of the correspondence method for this particular pur- 
pose, the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE takes great 
pleasure in announcing herewith a full series of Zeacher+ Training 
Courses. 

These courses will not be too technical for the average inexperi- 
enced Sunday-school teacher. The instruction will be given by 
specialists who are at the same time practical Sunday-school workers. 
It is believed that by emphasizing this feature of the instruction the 
courses may happily unite sound theory and practical adaptation to 
existing conditions in the Sunday school. The instructor will in each 
case make special effort to become acquainted with the practical local 
difficulties hampering the student, and to make suggestions which will 
tend to obviate them. 

Courses upon the following subjects are practically arranged for 
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The first two and the eighth are ready for students, and, unless unfore- 
seen difficulties arise, the remainder will all be ready by September 1. 
The text-books upon which the courses are based are of the highest 
type, and widely representative so far as their publishers and authors 
are concerned. 

1. An Introduction to the Bible intended for all teachers of children 
under the age of twelve years or thereabouts. 

2. An Introduction to the Bible for teachers of children above the 
age of twelve years or of adults. This course covers the same ground 
as Course 1, but from an entirely different point of view. In both 
courses the books of the Bible are studied in relation to their place in 
the history in connection with which they were produced. A choice 
between these two courses will be made on the basis of the age of the 
pupils whom the student desires to teach. 

3. The Adaptation of Fundamental Principles of Psychology and 
Pedagogy to Sunday-School Teaching—a course based upon a most 
interesting study of the subject presented in a book by a well- known 
aed which is not yet off the press. 

. A Rapid Survey of the Life of Christ—a fundamental course for 
all thove who wish to teach that subject ; a course which will also put 
them into possession of a valuable text-book for advanced work with 
a class. 

53. A Rapid Survey of the Life of Paul—similar to the fourth course. 

6. A Rapid Survey of Old Testament History. 

7. A Preview of the International Lessons for 190g-5—a course 
intended to give the best help possible to teachers who are willing to 
take up the lessons six months in advance of teaching them, gaining 
thereby a general view of all before teaching any of them. 

8. Kindergarten Principles and Their Adaptation to Primary Work 
——a course under a trained kindergartner who has for a number of 
years been developing a series of lessons for this grade of the Sunday 
school. The.pupils in this course will receive the material of a book 
in advance of its publication. . 

9. The Organization and Administration of the Sunday School—a 
course intended especially for superintendents and those directly 
interested in this phase of thé Sunday school, based upon the reading 
of several books and the discussion of practical problems. 

New courses will be added as needed. A diploma will be conferred 
on the basis of ¢hree courses, as follows; Course 1, or 2 (optional); 
Course 3, and a selection of any one course, from Courses 4-9, appro- 
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priate to the local conditions of the student. Thus every teacher who 
desires a diploma will have a course in Biblical Introduction, and one 
in Pedagogy, an acquaintance with these two subjects being considered 
fundamental to all good teaching in the Sunday school. 

An effort has been made to keep the expense at the lowest possible 
figure, in order that the work may~be accessible to the largest number 
of teachers. For the first year the fee for ‘any course except the kin- 
dergarten will be five dollars, with an additional one dollar for postage. 
A fee of ten dollars will be charged for the kindergarten course, it being 
necessary for the instructor in this department to furnish text-book 
material. It is suggested that the Sunday schools take up officially 
the matter of training teachers through these correspondence courses, 
that the superintendent or the pastor select the teacher or teachers to be 
trained, and that the school pay the expense of the training. The pub- 
lishers of the books upon which the courses are based are arranging to 
supply schools with books of reference by a loan system, the books to 
be bought or returned after a reasonable use, according to the choice 
of the school. 

It would seem by the foregoing that the last obstacle to teacher- 
training had been removed; but those who have been long in the 
work know that there is an indifference among Sunday-school teachers 
and an ignorance of the critical nature of their work and its para- 
mount importance which is by far the greatest obstacle to progress. 
This cannot long be the case, for on every hand the leaders in Sun- 
day-school work are advocating the special training of teachers and 
seeking to magnify the importance of a better quality of teaching. 
Such widespread efforts must soon result in weeding out the lazy and 
indifferent, and giving fresh inspiration to the earnest and ambitious 
teacher. 

We rely upon our friends to extend the announcement of these 
courses as widely as possible. Circulars for distribution will be freely . 
forwarded, and will be addressed.to all names of superintendents and 
teachers which may be sent in.* Will not every reader of this announce- 
ment see that such circulars reach all the teachers and the superin- 
tendent in at least his own Sunday school? Courses 1, 2 and 3 will 
be carried on during the summer, so that teachers enrolling at once 
will be well advanced in their work by the autumn. 


tAddress THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, 
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Der erste und zweite Thessalonicherbrief. Ausgelegt von Lic. G. 
WouLENBERG. [Kommentar zum Neuen Testament von T. 
Zahn.| Leipzig: A Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1903. Pp. 214. M. 4.50. 

The first volume of this series was written by Professor Zahn him- 
self. It treats the gospel of Matthew, and from it we may learn the 
principles on which his colleagues are expected to work. Zahn isa 
conservative theologian, and while fully acquainted with the results of 
recent research, he keeps in the main to the old paths. He is writing 
for pastors and teachers, and he keeps edification ever in view. He 
takes Tischendorf’s Greek Testament editio critica major (1869-72) as 
his text, in preference to later works. The second volume to be pub- 
lished is Zhe Epistles to the Thessalonians, by Lic. G. Wohlenberg, a 
young scholar of promise. He writes a book that men engaged in the 
active work of the ministry will find fresh and suggestive. 

He reminds us in the Introduction that Paul’s residence in Thessa- 
lonica lasted only “three sabbaths.” But in that brief space of time he 
converted some of the Jews, and a great multitude of the Greeks, and 
of the chief women not afew. As was usual, the Jews who were not 
converted were moved with jealousy and, stirring up a riot, succeeded 
in compelling the apostle to leave the city. He went away in the hope 
that he would come back soon, but “ Satan hindered him.” It may be 
that the opposition of his enemies made his return unsafe, or the 
necessity of working for his daily bread made it impossible to get away 
. from Corinth, or the care of all the churches engrossed his whole time. 
We do not know the reason, but we know that he kept up a corre- 
spondence with his converts at Thessalonica, and was fully informed 
of the progress of the gospel among them, and also of the troubles 
that broke out in the church. 

Paul could not go personally and advise them in their difficulties, 
so he resolved to write. Up to this time writing had been little used 
in the spread of the gospel. Christ himself had written nothing. He 
had told his apostles to go and make disciples of all nations. But it 
might seem doubtful whether the Holy Ghost could work through 
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anything but the living person. However, Paul wrote this letter of 
counsel and encouragement. It was early in the year 53 that Timothy 
had brought the distressing news that licentiousness and disorder had 
broken out in the church. Paul himself was declared by his enemies 
to be an impostor. His connection with the girl that had the spirit of 
divination at Philippi was said to be immoral. He was compared to 
the traveling quacks that gulled the people for gain. Great harm had 
already been done to the gospel, and if the evil was not averted, the 
church might be ruined. So Paul wrote at once and sent off his letter 
to them. The effect was not immediate. The evils still continued, 
and in the course of a few months Paul sent the second letter to 
Thessalonica in answer to a verbal message Timothy had brought to 
him. 

It is not surprising that a congregation composed of such mixed 
elements, and so imperfectly instructed in divine truth, should fall into 
confusion. How could heathen Greeks learn the whole plan of salva- 
tion in three Sabbaths? How could they cast off the habits of a life- 
time in a few months? The churches of the apostolic age were marked 
by the same imperfections that mission churches in foreign lands 
exhibit today. Bnt the modern mission church has the benefit of a 
settled ministry which the apostolic church in general had not. 

There is a freshness and sweetness about the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians that we find again only in the epistle to Philemon. It is Paul’s 
first letter. He confines himself in it to the points in dispute, and 
says nothing about the atonement or justification by faith. The sec- 
ond coming of Christ had taken hold of the imagination of the church 
and had led to great excesses. The people expected that it would take 
place immediately, and that the present order of the world would come 
‘to an end. It became an excuse foridleness. It was no use providing 
for a morrow, they said, which most likely would never come. Better 
to do nothing but watch and pray and be ready to enter in with the 
bridegroom before the door is shut. Paul warns them to study to be . 
quiet and to mind their own business and to work with their own 
hands. He prays God to direct their hearts into his love and into the 
patient waiting for Christ. 

The genuineness of the first epistle is firmly established. The sec- 
ond one is more open to doubt from the doctrine of the Antichrist. 
But the reader is referred to Zahn’s Introduction, where these questions 
are fully treated. 

This series may be called the German “Expositor’s New Testa- 
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ment.” It is well printed on good paper, but a table of contents 
at the beginning and an index at the end would greatly help the 
reader. 

A long excursus on 2 Thess. 2: 3-8 traces the various interpreta- 
tions of the * Man of sin” through the church fathers and down to the 
present time. An appendix compares the eschatology of the epistles 
with the prophet Daniel and the teaching of the twelve apostles. 


THOMAS PRYDE. 
GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 


The Atonement and the Modern Mind. By ProFessor JAMES 
Denney, D.D., Glasgow. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Co., 1904. Pp. 159. $1, net. 

Those who read Dr. Denney’s earlier volume, Zhe Death of Christ, 
will welcome this little book as a needed supplement to that able 
exegetical study. Its aim is to recommend the fact of the atonement, 
as Dr. Denney conceives it, to the thoughtful attention of the modern 
mind. One’s interest in the book will naturally center about three 
points: what is the author’s view of the atonement, what is the “modern 
mind,” and how would Dr. Denney seek to persuade the latter to 
accept the former? Fortunately, the style and argument of the 
book are so clear that the reader is left in no doubt of the author’s 
position. 

In Dr. Denney’s view, the atonement is no theory; it is a great, 
divine fact of immeasurable importance. His definition, several times 
repeated, is that it is the fact that forgiveness is mediated to us through 
Christ, and specifically through his death. The necessity of such an 
atonement lies in the nature of the relations of God and man. Since 
these are both personal and universal, there is a “law” element in 


‘them on which their ethical character depends. Sin has disturbed 


these relations, and violated that moral constitution under which alone 


‘God and man can have a real moral union or life. God reacts against 


sin by a moral necessity, and the sin against which he reacts is that of 
the indivisible human being in whom sin is related to death by a real 
and terrible, though obscure, relation. 

What, now, is the “modern mind” to which Dr. Denney makes 


-his appeal? It is characterized by an unwillingness to accept any 


“inspired” authority ; it is likely to be dominated by the scientific 
spirit, particularly that engendered by the great advances of modern 
biology, with its emphasis on the unity of all life; or to be under the 
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influence of philosophic idealism ; or, finally, to be under the sway of the 
historical temper. In the scientific spirit Dr. Denney sees no serious 
obstacle to acceptance of the atonement, but idealism leaves no room 
for such a fact, and the idealist is asked to consider whether his philos- 
ophy can explain the unique self-consciousness of Christ. The extreme 
conclusion of the historical temper, which would deny universal validity 
to any historical event, are denied to be true. Subsidiary demands of the 
modern mind, as that religious facts must approve themselves in 


experience, and thateverything in religion must be ethically constructed, 


are allowed to be just. 

How is the atonement to be commended to this ‘modern mind” ? 
Partly, as has been stated, by calling attention to the nature of sin and 
its necessary consequences, and partly by exhibiting the real character 
of Christ’s death and his relation to man in that death. This involves 
at once a discussion of the forgiveness of sin. As answering to the 
truth contained in each of the two opposite views—that God cannot 
forgive sin because he is righteous, and that he must forgive because 
he is loving — Dr. Denney sets the view of forgiveness through Christ’s 
death. This alone satisfies all the conditions of the problem by 
demonstrating God’s righteousness and love. It meets not only the 
divine necessity for an atonement, but also the human necessity by 
doing for man what man could not do of and for himself. Christ is 
thus in reality our substitute even more than our representative. 
Only after we see him as our substitute, and exercise true repentance 
toward God by accepting his work for us, does he become our repre- 
sentative. If these truths are pressed home to the serious attention of 
the modern mind, the author feels sure that the result will be, in many 
cases, their acceptance. He has set us all an example, certainly, and 
one well worthy of imitation. 

We do not propose to criticise this argument. It will not convince 
everyone. It has its weak links. The nature of the relation between 
sin and death remains after all obscure, and there is too little emphasis 
on the representative, the truly human, element in Christ. These and 
other points will be noted by the reader. But the book remains a 
strong, clear, worthy presentation of a weighty theme. It is'a book 
for the modern mind to read and ponder. 


Epwarp E. Nourse. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By Rev. Gzoxce A. Gorpon, D.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903.. Pp. xix+ 399. 
$1.30, net. 

This volume, containing the Lyman Beecher lectures to the stu- 
dents of Yale Divinity School in 1902, is one of the most significant 
recent utterances in the field of American theology. It represents a 
new method of treating religious doctrine. This method is based upon 
the newer psychology, which values concepts and convictions accord- 
ing to the part which they play in giving expression and meaning to 
life. Dr. Gordon thus does not attempt to prove the ontological truth 
of theological doctrines. His aim is to show that such doctrines are 
indispensable to the full life of the human spirit. A few quotations 
will best illustrate the spirit of the book : 

Theology has been, in certain periods not very remote, a matter of text- 
building, as of hewn stones from the quarries of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. . . . . This easy method is no longer respectable. Words, sentences, 
histories, letters, literatures are symbols. They must be dissolved into the 
life of the spirit before a beginning can be made in the rational appreciation 
of them. (P..14.) 

Valid theology is the just and inevitable expression in the forms of the 
intellect of the life of the spirit. (P. 15.) 

Religion is best described as feeling over against theology, as an expres- 
sion of the meaning of this feeling. Theology inquires after the source of 
this high experience, its character, its assurance, its worth. Religion may be 
viewed as life, and theology as the expression of this life in fundamental 
‘ideas set in their true order. (P. 54.) 

Theology, like science, stands for knowledge whose whole value is in its 
use. A Priori science and a Priori theology are alike and equally absurd. 
True science and true theology have an experiential basis. Neither can 
create anything; each is dependent for material upon the generative power 
of life. (P. 57.) 

From this method of viewing theology as an attempt to express the 
meaning of religious life, important conclusions follow. Perhaps the 
most pregnant is that expressed in the first chapter, entitled: “ The 
Preacher as a Theologian.” If theology is an expression of the mean- 
ing of religious life, then the man best equipped to construct theology 
is he who knows that life in its richness and profundity. The pastor 
is thus in immediate contact with the material for theology, and has a 
distinct advantage over the academic scholar. “To say of certain 
doctrines that they cannot be preached is, from my point of view, a 
complete confessian of their worthlessness” (p. 25). If this first 
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chapter could be reprinted as a tract and put into the hands of every 
pastor, it would serve to promote a new appreciation of the supreme 
dignity of the minister’s vocation. 

The third chapter, on “The Categories of Faith,” lays the founda- 
tions on which the rest of the book is built. Just as the intellect pro- 
ceeds in philosophy to formulate statements which the soul of man 
must affirm, if it is to express its inherent life, so faith proceeds to 
affirm certain ultimate conceptions which are indispensable to the 
religious life. ‘* Theology is a necessity of the religious intellect ; for 
faith, categories, general affirmations, significant aspects of reality are 
inevitable.” The difference between a speculative or a scholastic the- 
ology and a vital theology lies in the fact that the former is merely a 
matter of intellectual acuteness, while the latter embodies those con- 
victions which are so indispensable to the soul that men will die rather 
than deny that which alone gives to life its value. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an exposition of these “ ultimate 
conceptions of faith.” Personality, Humanity, Optimism, Jesus Christ, 
The Moral Universe, God — these are the fundamental realities which 
the Christian must affirm to be supreme. It is impossible, in the com- 
pass of this review, to trace the author’s deliverances on all these 
points. Suffice it to say that the five points of Calvinism are shown to 
be embodiments of legitimate demands of faith, that the deity of Christ 
and the essential trinity of God are shown to be the expressions of 
inevitable valuations made by the Christian believer. The book is thus 
profoundly conservative in its conclusions, although these conclusions 
are based upon a revolutionary method in theology. It is often 
assumed that the “ new theology ” of which Dr. Gordon is a prominent 
exponent is engaged in changing the content of theological doctrines. 
This is doubtless true in certain minor respects. But this is not its 
fundamental characteristic. The real issue between the new and the 
old is one of method. It is a recognized fact that a Christian holds 
certain beliefs to be indispensable. Why are they indispensable ? 
Theology has historically answered this question by proving that they 
are divinely revealed truths. Dr. Gordon gives us another reason — 
which, however, does not necessarily exclude the first— 7. ¢., that these 
beliefs are the imperative affirmations of the religious life, and as such 
are just as legitimate as the affirmations of science demanded by our 
cosmic life. 

There are various sections of the book which are open to criticism 
in detail. But since the significance of the volume lies in its method, 
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I have confined myself to this. It is to be hoped that it will be widely 
read and pondered ; for it is a powerful example of a movement of 
thought which must be reckoned with in modern theology. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion. By 
PROFESSOR GEORGE WILLIAM Knox, D.D., Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary.. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 
Pp. 196. $1.25, met. 

The title is an awkward one, but the author did not invent it. He 
borrowed it from Bishop Butler, for use in an age so unlike Butler’s 
that the direct and fundamental proofs of the Christian Religion must 
be different from all that he called by that name. The first chapter is 
given to a presentation of the argument for Christianity that was cur- 
rent and classic when the old view of the world was still unbroken, and 
the second to an exposition of that modern view of the world in the 
presence of which the old argument has lost its force. It is for the 
new world that the book is written. The author then defines “reality” 
as correspondence with the order of facts, and “ proof” as the establish- _ 
ment of such correspondence by practical testing, by the testimony of 
competent judges, and by the growth of general consent. Having thus. 
prepared the way, he proceeds to define religion, and to show by what 
manner of proofs it must be established, in ethical life and in inward 
experience. 

The proof of a religion consists in its adaptation to the most 
important needs of mankind ; and a chapter on the “Conflict of Reli- 
gions” gives a most interesting illustration in the story of the judgment 
passed on Buddhism by the Chinese mind, showing how Buddhism 
was rejected because it seemed to defeat higher human needs which 
Confucianism better served. Next comes the definition of the Chris- 
tian religion: 

The love of God to man, the love of man to God, and the love of man to 
man, belong to all forms of our religion, as all forms of Buddhism pro- 
claim the transitoriness of the world, and as every school of Confucianism 
teaches the principles of order embodied in a social code. 


The love that is thus characteristic of Christianity is a love free and 
undeserved from God to man, a love grateful and obedient from man 
to God, and a love unselfish, eager, and helpful from man to man. All 
these forms of love are seen and acknowledged as existing in Jesus 
Christ, and it is this connection of the religious ideal with him that 
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makes the religion Christian. Of such a religion the proof is in great 
part ethical, for it is a spirit animating life and conduct; and the 
experience of mankind proves, however selfishness and pride may 
object and civilization may claim to be furthered by the opposite tem- 
per, that this is the only sound and successful principle in ethics. 

Christianity is next considered as a religion —a religion that neither 
consists in philosophy nor worships power, but a religion of righteous- 
ness —the religion of a God whose righteousness comes forth as grace 
to save, and inspires like grace in men; and this religion is shown to 
be the one that heals discords and enables men to live in purity, 
strength, and hope amid the evils and discouragements of the world. 
Finally, by comparison with other systems, Christianity is shown to be 
the absolute religion, or the religion that cannot be surpassed in its 
fulfilment of the functions of religion for humanity. : 

Such is the direct and fundamental proof of the Christian religion 
that is set over against the proof that Butler argued out—namely, 
miracles and prophecy commending a messenger sent from God, whose 
message we must then receive, believe, and obey, because it is thus 
authenticated. The difference is immense. _Dr. Knox seeks proof of 
the religion itself, that is, of the message, in its intrinsic substance and 
effective power; and he seeks such proof as good judgment requires 
in other matters. 

His discussion in this volume is brief and compact, but it is pro- 
foundly impressive and convincing. He has wrought out a proof of 
Christianity within the field of Christianity itself, that is, within the 
field of ethics and religion. This proof is not independent of the gos- 
pel history, but it is independent of many perplexing questions that 
arise concerning that history. It does not reject testimony from the field 
of nature and science, but it would keep such testimony in its place; 
and it moves entirely within the realm of life and the spirit, and estab- 
lishes the validity of the Christian realities in the region where alone 
they can be adequately estimated. It places the emphasis where 
emphasis belongs, and seeks to prove religion where religion can be 
proved. Dr. Knox has performed a good service for the modern 
world in giving it so helpful an argument for Christianity as an element 
in its intellectual, practical, and religious life. The book deserves wide 
reading, and is especially to be commended to ministers, and to all 
who have occasion to help others in the realm of Christian faith. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 
FUND (BABYLONIAN SECTION) OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REPORT NO. 1, 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec- 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the second day 
reached the village of Selman, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the 
village. It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the exca- 
vations with about forty men, but, on account of the numerous Mon- 
tefik Arabs who had wandered north to escape the fighting about 
Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. Selman, who has been informed by 
the Turkish authorities that he will be held responsible for the safety 
of the party, was cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to 
remain at Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22 men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. Banks believes 
to be the bed of the old canal Shatt-en-Nil, and also of a later stream 
which dried up at the breaking of the Hindieh dam. At the end of 
the second day one of the wells reached a depth of ten meters, when 
the dry sand suddenly caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they 
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were forced to abandon this well. On December 24 work was begun 
on two more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of several 
donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed moist, and at 
nine o’clock on Christmas morning—the best Christmas gift possible 
—water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s pick, and the 
water was sweet. There was great excitement among the workmen; 
they ran about the well dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets 
in the air. The Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he 
ordered a sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well 
progressed slowly. On December 28 water was also found init. Thus 
one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from. Bismya is 
settled, and there is every indication that the water will suffice for 
every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In 
a general way, the ruins form a rough and oblong square. The square 
may be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley 
running east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, 
is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, 
as if representing so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. 
The hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to 
be the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface ; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the 
mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity 
hunters, as have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far 
from water, and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a 
small company of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about the 
Field Director’s tent are many houses with women and children; three - 
shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even street dogs have found 
their way there. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred and forty 
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men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and, in no place 
have they gone to a greater depth than ten meters ; but wherever they 
dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom 
have worked in every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far 
the richest and the easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly 
coming in are evidence of this. 

“* Of the three hundred inscribed fragments which have been found 
this week a few contract tablets are perfect. Several fragments of a 
very large tablet with fine writing on each side were found twelve feet 
below the surface in room 3. In the same room I found a nearly per- 
fect tablet, 5 X 8 inches, with five columns of writing on each side. 
It is still too wet to clean. The style of writing is very late Baby- 
lonian” (January 15). 

“Yesterday they came upon the immense mud walls of a palace, 
and in one of the chambers they found six tablets and a stamped brick 
of Bur Sin. I therefore take this to be the palace of that important 
king of Isin, and in a few days when the work at the temple has pro- 
gressed sufficiently for the present, I shall send all the workmen to this 
place” (February 17). 

“Instead of keeping the men at VI it has seemed to me best to 
transfer them to III, the palace at the West Corner, which I believe is 
next in importance to the temple, and there I hope to find the remain- 
ing fragments of the cylinder” (March 1). 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There 
seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and 
the following letters have passed between the Field Director and the 
sheikh of the Montefik : 


LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL RAZAK, SHEIKH OF THE MONTEFIK, 


Mr. BANKS, American: 

We have learned that you are digging in the limits of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law, no one may touch the land of another with- 
out the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually 
included in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this district 
without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are doing 
business and spending money with other people who have neither power nor 
right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, as 
you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with us as the original 
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owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it is 
for you to judge what is proper, 
(Signed) AsBpuL RAzAK IBN FEHAD PAsHa. 


REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 
To the most honorable Abdul Razak, Bey: 

Sir: We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which you inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your terri- 
tory according to your deed. Until the present time we have been ignorant 
of this, and, moreover, Sheikh Selman, sheikh of the El] Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recommended 
us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and that no 
one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we may study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Selman in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 
Dr. BANKS, American. 

Dr. Banks has since reported that he and Sheikh Abdul Razak have 
arranged their difficulties amicably, and that the sheikh is most friendly 
to him. 

“T am just in receipt of a telegram from Mr. Paige (the architect), 
saying that he and Mrs. Banks have arrived at Busreh. There is 
cholera in Busreh, and hence they are quarantined. The conditions 
in quarantine are extremely miserable and I have sent Hussein the 
consular kavass to help them. I expect them here in ten days 
(March 1).” 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon- 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis- 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 


increased. 
ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Director. 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 
May 25, 1904. 
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Mer at, 


A FACSIMILE OF THE IRADE ISSUED BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(The firman granted permission from the Sultan to conduct archeological 


at Bismya in Babylonia) 
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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION AND OFFICERS 


General Director 
Directors 
For Babylonia and Assyria 
For Egypt 
For Syria and Palestine 
Field Director 
For the Excavations at Bismya 
Secretary 
Treasurer, 


Vice- Presidents 
E. W. Blatchford, Esq. 
Samuel A. Crozer, Esq. 
W. H. Doane, Esq. 
W. H. P. Faunce 
Daniel C. Gilman 
N. W. Harris, Esq. 
Honorable John Hay 
Emil G. Hirsch 
Honorable A. J. Hopkins 
Victor F. Lawson, Esq. . 
Honorable John G, A. Leishman 
Stanley L. McCormick, Esq. 
Henry Samuel Morton, Esq. 
Henry S. Pritchett . 
Honorable Oscar S. Strauss 
Frank A. Vanderlip 

Advisory Council 
George A. Barton 
Frederick J. Bliss 
Samuel Ives Curtiss 
Arthur L. Frothingham . 
Paul Haupt 
Hermann V. Hilprecht 
David G. Lyon 
Selah Merrill 
George F. Moore 
Lewis B. Paton 
John P. Peters 
J. Dyneley Prince 
George L. Robinson 
J. R. S. Sterrett 
Charles C. Torrey 
Wm. Hayes Ward . 
Theodore F. Wright 


William Rainey Harper 


Robert Francis Harper 
. James Henry Breasted 
James Richard Jewett 


Edgar James Banks 
. Ira Maurice Price 
Charles L. Hutchinson 


Chicago 

Upland, Pa. 

Cincinnati 

President of Brown University 
President of the a Institute 
Chicago 

Secretary of State 

Rabbi of Sinai Synagogue, Chicago 
Senator for Illinois 

Chicago 

"Minister to Turkey 

Chicago 

New York 


. President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Ex-Minister to Turkey 
- New York 


Bryn Mawr College 


‘tee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 


Chicago Theological Seminary 

: Princeton University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Harvard University 

U. S. Consul at Jerusalem 
Harvard Divinity School 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
St. Michael’s Church, New York 

Columbia University 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
. - Cornell University 

Yale University 

Editor of The Independent 
Palestine Exploration Fund 
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I subscribe herewith the sum of $10.00 for purposes 
of exploration and excavation under the direction of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund during the year July, 
1904—July, 1905, and thereby request enrolment in the 


General Committee and participation in the privileges 


of membership’ therein during that period, it being 


understood that no liabilities are incurred by me in 


such enrolment. 


Signed. 


Address (to which documents are to be sent), 


1 The BIBLICAL WORLD will be sent monthly beginning with the date of this blank. 
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THE HILL OF TARIK IN AMERICA, 


By HERBERT S. HovuSTON. 
(With Photographic Illustrations by Arthur Hewitt.) 


From Madeira the ship’s course was straight for the Mediterranean. 


land breezes caught the pen- 
nant at the masthead, the 
boy scanned the eastern hor- 
izon and he kept it up for 
hours. 

“What are you looking 
for so hard?” inquired the 
publisher. 

“Oh, I want to see that 
big sign of the Prudential on 
Gibraltar,” and the boy still 
peered into the east. When 
at last the great rock, the Hill 
of Tarik the Saracen, lifted 
its head above the ocean, the 
boy searched in vain for the 
sign he was sure he would 
see. For him, as for all other 
Americans who read the mag- 
azines, the Prudential was 
inseparably associated with 
Gibraltar. And this associa- 
tion has made the rock and 
the insurance company al- 
most interchangeable terms, 
simply because each sug- 
gested strength. But the 
American Gibraltar achieved 
its strength in a few years by 


Among 
those on board, bound for the Orient, were a New York publisher and a bright 
boy from the West, eager for all the new sights of the Old World ahead. As the 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President of the Prudential. 


dauntless human endeavor, while the slow accretions of ages gave strength to its 


namesake, the mighty Hill of Tarik. 


Ten years after the close of the Civil War—a period so recent that its history 
has scarcely been written—the Prudential was established in Newark. As if 


foreknowing the great rock to which it would grow, it began its foundation in a 
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basement office. It was like the beginning of the New York Herald by Bennett, 
the elder, in a basement on Ann Street. But it would be an idle play with words 
to make a basement office the real foundation of the Prudential. It was something 
much deeper down than that—nothing else than the bed-rock American princi- 
ple of democracy. The Prudential applied the democratic principle to life insur- 
ance. As Senator Dryden, of 
New Jersey, the founder of 
the company, has said: “Life 
insurance is of the most value 
when most widely distributed. 
The Prudential and the com- 
panies like it are cultivating 
broadly and soundly among 
the masses the idea of life- 
insurance protection. To 
them is being carried the gos- 
pel of self-help, protection, 
and a higher life.” , 

And what has been the 
result of the democratic 
American principle worked 
out in life insurance? In 
1875 the first policy was 
written in the Prudential. 
At the end of 1903 there were 
5,447,307 policies in force on 
the books of the company, 
representing nearly a billion 
dollars. The assets in 1876 
were $2,232, while twenty- 
seven years later, in 1903, 
they were more than 30,000 times greater, or $72,712,435.44, the liabilities at the 
same time being $62,5 78,410.81. This is a record of growth that is without prece- 
dent in insurance and that is hard to match in the whole range of industry. 
The rise of the Prudential to greatness reads like a romance in big figures, but, 
in fact, it is a record of business expansion that has been as natural as the 
growth of an oak. To say that, in ten years, the company’s income grew from 
something more than $9,000,000 a year to more than $39,000,000 last year is 
amazing as a general statement, but when made in relation to the broad prin- 
ciples on which that growth has been based, there is no mystery about it; but 
there is in it, from the day when the principles were planted in Newark until 
these great harvest days, the genuine American spirit of achievement, strong, 
hopeful, and expansive. 


HOME OFFICES, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America is a national institution. It 
was founded to provide insurance for the American people on the broadest possible 
basis, consistent with strength and safety. ; 

Just as Grant and Lee organized their armies, or as Kouropatkin and Yama- 
gata plan their campaigns in Asia, so does the Prudential work out its national insur- 
ance propaganda. The com- 
pany’s organization is essenti- 
ally military. Itisa wonderful 
combination of big grasp 
and outlook, with the most 
painstaking thoroughness and 
system in details. And, as is 
always the case in every or- 
ganization that throbs 
throughout with intelligent 
energy, there is a man at the 
center of it. This man has 
a constructive imagination 
lighting up a New England 
brain. To-business prudence 
there is added the large vision 
which sweeps the horizon for 
opportunity, Naturally, to 
such a vision the application 
of the democratic idea to in- 
surance was an opportunity 
of the first magnitude. When 
seen, it was grasped and developed. The Prudential was founded. Year after 
year the company added to its number of policy-holders. And all the time the 
company was working out a more liberal basis for its democratic idea. But each 
time a more liberal policy was offered, it was fully tested. ‘Progress with strength” 
is the way President Dryden describes the company’s principle of growth—the 
results, clearly, of vision and prudence. At the end of ten years of this method of 
growth, the company reached the point where, it was believed, insurance could 
be safely offered for any amount with premiums payable on any plan, either in 
weekly instalments or at longer periods, Within the five years, 1886 to 1890 inclu- 
sive, the company’s assets increased nearly fivefold, from $1,040,816 to $5,084,- 
895, and the amount of insurance in force from $40,266,445 to $139,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea of democratic insurance had been 
fully tested and adjusted to the needs and conditions of the American people. 
Then, with a boldness which only large vision’ could have quickened, the plan 
was formed to make the Prudential’s idea known in every section of the country. 
Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol of the company’s strength, and advertising— 
the telling of the Prudential idea to the people—was begun. 


ENTRANCE TO MAIN OFFICES. 
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There is no place where one feels the greatness of the Prudential quite 
so much as in the vast granite piles which have been raised for the company’s 
home buildings. They rise above the Jersey meadows as Gibraltar does above 
the sea, a convincing witness, surely, to the growth and to the strength of the Pru- 
dential. But they are not a cold, gray rock, but a living organism throbbing from 
vital contact with millions of policy-holders. There are now four of these great 
buildings, all occupied by the company. 

Today the Prudential is paying over 300 claims a day, or about forty each 
working hour. On many policies settlement is made within a few hours by the 
superintendent of the district; on the large policies a report is sent immediately 
to the home office and settlement authorized by telegraph. And on over 45 
per cent. of the claims more money is paid than the policy calls for. From the 
beginning the Prudential has followed lines of great liberality. 

It would be interesting to describe the broad activities that hum in the great 
buildings at Newark, but they would more than require an entire article themselves. 
So, too, with the equipment and furnishing of the buildings which, in the way of 
complete adjustment to their particular work, are probably unequaled in the 
world. Thousands who go to the World’s Fair at St. Louis will find in the Pru- 
dential’s exhibit in the Palace of Education a fine model of all the buildings, and 
alsu the fullest data concerning life insurance that have ever been brought together. 

But the last word about the Prudential is not told at any exposition. It is 
found in the 5,500,000 policies which form a stupendous exhibit on the value of 
life insurance in developing thrift, safe investment, and home protection in a 
nation. Of course, such an exhibit could never have been possible if the Pruden- 
tial had not worked out safe policies that would meet the broad needs of the 
American people. 
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THEBRAIN WORKERS 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and —~ labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid 
It rests and strengthens the tired b 
dispels nervous headache and induces sootfal 
sleep and a good appetite. 
Ifyour? will send small bott 
your “ruggist can’t supply you we le 


we. on 25 cents. 
orKS, Providence, R 


From the Greek 


SOZO—to preserve 
ODONTES —the teeth 


True to its name 
it has ever been the 
old reliable 


Sozodont 


www 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 


A Positive Relief for 
Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE, 


CERHARD MENNEN CO. 
NEWARK, W. J. 


MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM 


Germs 


develop rapidly in hot weather. Before closing 
your house for the Summer disinfectant every sus+ 
picious spot. Disinfect the rooms you move into; 
the former occupants may have left the germs of 
some disease. 


Chiorides 


The OQOdorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economical. 
Sold in quart bottles only, by druggists, high-class 
grocers and house-furnishing dealers. Write to the 
manufacturer for free illustrated book on sanitation. 
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Our Summer Offerings 


Canoe Trips 
Lake Tri 
DELICIOUS “River Trips 


East Rail Trips 


The Thousand Islands 
Laurentian Mountains 
Land of Evangeline 
White Mountains 
Green Mountains 
Atlantic. Coast 


West to 


The “ Rockies” 
The “ Selkirks” 
Puget Sound 
Alaska 
California 


Also to Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hawaii, Fiji, Australia, Japan, 
China, and the ‘ Philippines.”’ 


Put upin CAKES, STICKS, CROQUETTES| 
& TIN MINIATURE MILK CANS & PAILS. A. C. SHAW, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 


FOR SALE AT OUR STORES, SALES AGENCIES CHICAGO. 
@ BY FIRSTCLASS DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


DE ACOCKHORSE To BanBury Cross, 
0 SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 4 Trains a Day 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, a 


SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


MONON ROUTE, 


Only 8 I Hours 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining 
Cars. 


SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
HER GLAD INFANT,THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
DELIGHT IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping 


CHAS, H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J, REED, 


THROUGH 
WI WS SOOTHING SYR 
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Decennial Publications 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 1892-1902 


Now Ready 


Large 8vo, SilK Cloth 


VOLUME I 
xxxvi-+-92 pp., $1.50, 


The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdalene 
Edited by FREDERIC Ives CARPENTER 


VOLUME II 
xvi-++538 pp., $3.00, zet 


_ The Second Bank of the United States 


By C. H. CaTTERALL 


VOLUME III 
166 pp., $2.00, ez 


Light Waves and Their Uses 
By ALBERT A. MICHELSON 


VOLUME IV 
cxxxiv-+436 pp., $3.00, 


The Poems of Anne Countess of Winchilsea 
By Myra REYNOLDS 


VOLUME V 
xvi-+142 pp., $6.00, 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum 
By RoBerT FRANCIS HARPER 


VOLUME VI 


xxviii++120 pp., $1.50, 


La Perfecta Casada, por el Maestro F. Luys de Leon 
By ELizaBETH WALLACE 


VOLUME VII 


xviii+182 pp., $2.00, 


Legal Tender: A Study in English and American 
Monetary History 
By SopHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


VOLUME VIII 
xiv-++150 pp., $1.50, 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in 
. Plants 
By Burton E. Livincston . 


VOLUME Ix 
xvi+578 pp., $4.00, 


A History of the Greenbacks, with Special Reference 
to the Economic Consequences of Their Issue 
By WeEsLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 


VOLUME XI 
xiv-+388 pp., $2.50, et 


Studies in Logical Theory 
Edited by Joun Dewey 


VOLUME XVIII 
pp., $1.50, met 


Physical Chemistry in the Service of the Sciences 
By Jacosus H. van’t Horr 
English version by ALEXANDER SMITH 


Complete sets of these Decennial 
Publications are especially suitable 
for library use. Write us about it. 


ftons. 


At all booksellers, or order direct from 


The University of Chicago Press . 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago Press: 


Please send me your special catalogue de- 
scribing both series of the Decennial Publica- 
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Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere ~ 
The Best Pens Made 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


SEND US 50c 


in U. 8, stamps and we will send (prepaid) one of the 


Ditson Half-Dollar Series 


folio d the greatest values 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 


Bota’ Behr, Gabricl-Maric, ‘Ascher, Braga, 
cherini, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Raff, Schumann, 
Handel, Burgmuller, Reinecke, etc. are beautifully 
printed on extra quality paper and well bound. 


Any one of these for 50 cents, 
Would cost $5.00 as sheet music. 
Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 
Easy Four-Hand Pieces (2d and 3d grades). 62 p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. 56p. 
Easy Salon Music for the Piano. <4 p. 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 60 p. 
Forty Very Easy Piano Pieces. p. 
Four-Hand Recreations (3d grade). 62 p. 
no Due Ist grad 
ory by Music Dealers or mailed as above. ? 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
160 Tremont 8t., Boston 


Unit Vertical Filing Systems 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago 
Send for Catalog 


FLORIDA WATER. 
fuse all Substitutes 
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ORCHESTRA 


Instrum: Vi Fi Mandol 

ents, | utes, 

are Dent 
Th strated, mailed free. It’s lh 


Do You Want a 
Genuine Bar 
in a Piano? 

‘which must be disposed at on pianos include 
Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings cher well known 

cannot ba distingu ef trom, all are 
=FRO 


at once for complete re per and full partic: You can make @ 


LYON & HEALY 


Rare Old Violins 


and whey collectio 
non tits 


tinen’ 
ree) containin; fac- | 

labels in colors and Bi 

nd particul jes of all the 


ere. iculars of 
instruments $0 to 000. Mon 
seven days ticking sent on 
with each i 


LYON & HEALY, 


All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 
The Name Is 


gs Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
GEO. FROST CO. 


inventions 
which abridge 
distance have 
most for the 
civilization of our 
—MACAULEY 
PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
Is FURNISHED BY THE 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 
— 
The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless way are 


run the most palatial trains in the world 
—the acme of luxury and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
Gxo. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


PRANSAS CITY 


And now LADIES and GENTLEMEN, I 


wish to inform you that it is not 
to INSURE YOUR COLLAR BUTTO 


BUY A ONE-PIECE 


“Krement2” 


which carries automatic insurance. If anything ha) 
to it your dealer will give you a new one, But not log 
can happen. It is made in one strong piece. joints, 
No soldering. not bend or break, utton 
and unbutton because it is correctly sha *° Double 
thick shank. Graceful design. Twenty-one models for 
Ladies and Gentlemen; Re , silver or rolled plate. Be 
gure you get the KREMENTZ.” Free booklet, “THE 
COLLAR BUTTON,” gives entertain- . 
ad Want one? 


KREMENTZ CoO. 


34 Chestnut St.,. NEWARK, N. J, 


stamped on every ° q ae 
CUSHION 
: BUTTON | 
CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg——never 
for Gorn, Boston, Mass., U. $. A. 
Sample Pair. i 
. REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
“Of all inventions, 
q 


Send for booklet, which explains why. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office, Factory, 
287 Broapway, New York. 


Branches in all large cities. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE EUREKA REMOVABLE 


MEMORANDUMS 
INEXPENSIVE, HANDY, USEFUL 


Fill up one book, simply slide out 
of cover and put in new tablet..... 


ONE COVER WILL OUTWEAR 6 TABLETS 


Compete Extra TABLETS 
Eacu 


.20 
+25 


34%xX5%.. 
3%x5%.. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Ss. D. CHILDS @ CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
200 Clark Street CHICAGO 


ata low 
act, the only low- t iter 
which the platune is pu lished, because no 


other low-priced writer has the stand- 
ard keyboard. the tion. 


The only real apd 


illustra' 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 
VISIBLE WRITING 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 
STRONG MANIFOLDER 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 
Send for booklet and Instalment Plan. 
THE POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.30 


RELIAGLE AGENTS WANTED. 


HOW'DOES THE LEAD 
GET INTO THE PENCIL? 


HIS has puzzled a oy many, but if you would 
T like to know, so that you can explain it to a 
class, send us this advertisement together with 

ed name and address, and we will send you a little 
k that tells the whole story. The process of man- 
ufacture is not the result of an inspiration, but the 
roduct of much care, thought, and skilful mauipula- 


on. 

If you are a teacher, we will in addition to the 
book send you samples of our pencils so you can tr 
them in your school and see how useful they are in 
the many kinds of educational work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Main Office, 45 Cliff New York. 
Branch, 115 Dearborn St., Chieago, 
J 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


THE NIAGARA CLIP holds securely from 
Tite thinnest shoet of paper up to in 

—_ be used over an: 
than for filing 

ond letters, 
» invoices, etc. Put up ante boxes 
ly for desk Sam- 
ple box 15 cents, postpaid, 


MAGARA GLIP COMPANY, 123 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK GITY 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Educational and Scientific works 
printed in English, German, 
/ French, and all other modern 
languages. Lstimates furnished. 


58th St. and Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 


Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


Bstimates furnished 


She University of Chicago Press 
68TH ST. ano Ave... CHICAGO 


Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


More 
than any other 
typewriter 


Ball Bearin 
Lightest Toue 
Longest Wear » 


: 
Remington a 
Yj 
Typewriter 
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~THE OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER 
WORLD'S FAIR ST. LOUIS 
v\ i 


The same thoughtful and careful investi- 
gation that is used in making other _pur- 
chases will, if applied to typewriters place a 


TYPEWRITER 


in your office everytime. Simply 
because in building the Fox we have 
not been satisfied with anything 
short of absolute perfection. 


The touch of the Fox is 50 to 100 per 
cent. lighter than any other typewriter. 
The speed is 25 to 50 per cent. greater. 


Every good feature that is common to other type- 
writers is found on the Fox and shows improvement. 
May we not prove this statement in your office at our ex- 


pense? 
We place Fox Typewriters on free trial everywhere. 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 

560-70 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in principal cities. 


T* you are having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleaséd 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. : 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the.care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE GINGINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory and [ain Office, DETROIT. 


WY not use a clean Fountain 

Pen, one that will write and 
write always, without skipping, 
blotting, or scratching? 


The above Fountain’ Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
the world for sixteen years, and is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


. We can only wish that this book 
may have the wide-reaching influence 
that it deserves.— Zhe Nation.. 


At all Booksellers, or order from 


The University of CRicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


Photo Lenses 


and Shutters of every 
kind for all purposes ; 
Professional, 
Amateur, Process. 
Sold Round the World on all 
Catalogue 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
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Between You and Wonderland 
Stands the World’s Fair! 


Why Not See Both? 


’ Why not see what Man has done, 
at St. Louis, just before you see what 
Nature has done in Colorado, the 
Yellowstone, the land of the Salt Sea 
and about the Golden Gate? Why not 
make one trip serve the double purpose ? 


Burlington trains leave St. Louis daily for Colorado, 
with thro’ cars for Utah and California; also for the 
Pacific Northwest via the Black Hills, Custer Battlefield, 
Butte and Spokane, with thro’ cars for Yellowstone Park. 


All summer long round-trip tickets from St. Louis to 
Colorado will cost only $25; from St. Louis to Yellowstone 
Park only $62.50; from St. Louis to the Black Hills 
only $27.90. 

You will have a pleasant and comfortable journey 
wherever you go west of St. Louis if you make sure that 
your ticket reads via the Burlington. 


There is much more to be told about this. Ask 
the nearest Burlington Route representative, or 
use the following coupon which will bring by return 
mail full details: 


send me information about the place, how to get there, the cost, etc. 
Route | 
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MAGAZINES 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS 


“THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Edited President W. R. Harper. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine. ‘Subscription price. $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents. Foreign postage. 75 cents. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by The University of Chicago Sees of Education, 
Dewey, Georck H. Locke, Managing 
itor, Published monthly. except in July and August. 
Subscription price. $1.s0 a year; single copies, 20 cents, 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Edited by The University of Chicago School of Education, 
Dewey, Director. Mrs, tLLA F. Younc., Managing 
Editor. Published monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price. $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


Edited by M. Coutrer. Published monthly, with illus - 
trations. Subscription price, $5.00 a year; single copies. 
so cents, Foreign pos'age. 75 ceuts. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Atsion W. Smatt. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single cop- 
ies, so cents. Foreign postage. 50 cents, 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 
Edited by T. C. Published semi-quarterly. with 
illustrations. iption price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, 50 cents. ao postage, 75 cents, 
THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 
Edited by Gzorcs E. Hare and Epwin B. Frost. Published 
monthly, except in February and August, with illustra- 
tions. Su scription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 
socents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 
THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
by J. Laurence LavcGuiin. Published quarterly, 
price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00. 
postage, 50 cents. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Edited ode A the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly, Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, 56 cents. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC. 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Edited by President Wittiam R, Harver. Published quarterly 
Subscription price. $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00. 
Foreign postage, 25 cents. 
MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Editors: Priuir S. ALLEN, Managing Editor; Freperic I, 
CARPENTER, CAMILLO VON KLENzE. Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published monthly. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies ro cents. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Pioneer Line 


From Chicago to 


INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINN ATI 


Is What is now known as the 


“Big Four Route’ 


Parlor Cars, and Dining Cars 
Pullman Compartment and Open Sleepers 
Everything Strictly First Class 


For rates, tickets etc., call on or address 
J. C. TUCKER 
General Northern Agent 
238 Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles 
of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 

Footprints of Columbus in Spain—IIl., Ober 
A Watch with a History—I lustrated, S. Olds 
A Journey Among the tars—Illustrated, Frank W.Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem, Eben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—lIIlustrated, 

Hesekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Chr Winkle’s Land— lrvin 


The Three Alf; red Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illust’d, H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illust’d, Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated, Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—I]lustrated, « Weil G. Steel 
When Mother Goes Awa’ Foe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland— Charles B, Wells 
The Romance of a Fane W. Guthrie 
The War Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—I}lustrated, * Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—lIllustrated, . . Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—L1lustrated : 

Old Fort Putnam, . « William ¥. Lampton 

Charter Oak Chair. . . Bessie H, Dean 

The Confederate White House, . Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or py addressing 
Grorce H, Daniats, Publisher, - 
7 East 42d Street, New York 
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THAT WILL SUIT YOUR HAND. 


Our Microscopes, Microtomes, 


Hyland’ s Pencil Point Pens lie 

SAMPLES of the d 

of Golden Points for 25 cents. Seams wal do , Laboratories and Government De- 

FRANCIS HYLAND PEN COMPANY partments Round the World. Catalogs 


OCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Boston Frankfurt, 


IF YOU ARE INCLINED TO ACT AS AGENT FOR 
ANY OF OUR PERIODICALS WE SHALL BE GLAD 
TO OFFER YOU VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


WRITE US ABOUT THIS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The New Typewriter 


— 


For All Nations and Tongues and used by All Classes of People. 


THE BUSINESS MAN - Because the New Hammond is the Best Letter 
Writer, Manifolder and Tabulator. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MAN - Because the Hammond has a practically unlimited 


range of service. 


THE LITERARY MAN - Because the Hammond allows the use of several 


styles and sizes of type. 


THE LINGUIST - - - Because on one Hammond machine more than 
twenty languages can be written. 


THE LADIES - - - - Because the Hammond has a beautiful Script type 
and others in preparation. 


EVERYBOD y - - Because one Hammond will write anything in any 


style of type, language, or color of ink, on any 
size paper in any direction. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER GOMPANY 


69TH TO 7OTH STS., AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Physical Chemistry in the 
Service of thie Sciences 


By FACOBUS H. VAN’T HOFF 


(English version by ALEXANDER SMITH) 


In four groups 


Physical 
Chemistry 


as related to 


Pure 
Chemistry 


(First Group) 


Industrial 
Chemistry 


(Second Group) 


Physiology 


(Third Group) 


Geology 


(Fourth Group) 


Of special interest 
to 


Instructors 
in 
Chemistry 


Analytical 
Chemists 


Manufactur- 
ing 
Chemists 


Instructors 
in 
Physiology 
Physicians 


Geologists 


JACOBUS H. VAN’T HOFF 


Press Comments 


The eight lectures presented in this volume 
have alre; appeared in German and been 
noted in this Journal, 24, 1217 (1902). The 
volume before us is an. cauneaiy elegant one, 
which makes a strong appeal to the booklover 
aswell asthe chemist. From the fact, probably, 
that the lectures were originally given in Eng- 
lish, this version reads more smoothly than does 
the German, and the former acharm 
which one does not find in the latter.—Journal 
of the American Chemical Soctety. 


This is an extremely readable book, interest beers | sustained from first 
tolast. The chapters on.‘* Physical Chemistry and Physiology” are par- 
ticularly interesting, taking up the theories of solution, osmotic pressures, 
and the specific action of chemical ions in the physical metabolism, the 
second chapter taking up the subject of enzymes and their effect as cata- 
lytic agents tending toward chemical equilibrium. In the chapters on 

logy, something of the chemistry of space is discussed, the forma- 
tion and structure of geological salts, and the influence of heat 
variations in temperature upon crystallization. The book will com- 
mend itself particularly to teachers and advanced students. — 7he 
Technical World, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of 
Chicago Press 


Cuicaco: . 


1904 
Please send me a copy of Physical Chemistry in the Service of the 


Sciences, I will remit 9-60 in payment for same. 


Name. 


Address 


SEND THIS COUPON TO ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHERS 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
ESTABLISHED 1882 


Tue Hesrew Stupent, ..... Vols.I, II 1882-188: 

Tue TesTaMENT STUDENT Vols, 1iI-VIII, 1883-1: 

Tue OLD New TESTAMENT SrupEnr, Vols, IX-XV. 1889-1892 

Tue BrsticaL Wortp, New Series, . . . . Vols. I-XXIII, 1893-1904 
EDITOR 


WILLIAM R. HARPER 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
ERNEST D. BURTON GEORGE S. GOODSPEED ROBERT F. HARPER 
SHAILER MATHEWS IRA M. PRICE JAMES H. BREASTED 
CLYDE W. VOTAW HERBERT L. WILLETT 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
JUNE, 1904 


I. FRONTISPIECE: ‘“Sennacherib at Lachish.” 
II. EDITORIAL—EXPLORATION IN BIBLE LANDs: Digging. The Oriental 
Exploration Fund. The History of the Fund. Work Already Accomplished. 
The Possibilities. Is Such Work Wary May 
Encouragement Be Shown? - 403 
III. THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Professor J. F. McCurdy, D.D. 408 
IV. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF THE SON IMMANUEL. Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D. 417 


V. THE HoMILETIC USE OF THE BIBLE. Professor Edward C. Moore, D.D. - 422 
VI. PRAYERS FROM THE NEO-BABYLONIAN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. /ro- 
Jessor Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. - - - - - - - - 428° 
VII. THE DETERMINATIVE FACTOR IN A COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester. - - - - - - 
VIII. COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION : 31:33, 34. A STUDY IN MODERN- 
IZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. - - - - 443 


1X. CURRENT OPINION: Man Made in the Image of God. References to Jesus 
in Rabbinical Literature. Biblical Criticism and eames manpeetinn. The 
Essential Elements of Religion. - - - - - - 445 
X. EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY. - ~ - 449 
XI. THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. The Annual Survey of Progress 
in Religious and Moral Education. President Charies Cuthbert Hall, D.D. - 452 
XII. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. Training Courses for , 
Sunday-School Teachers under the Direction of the Institute. —- - - 467 
XIII. Book REviEws: Wohlenberg, Der erste und zweite Thessalonicherbrief 
(THOMAS PRYDE).—Denney, The Atonement and the Modern Mind (EDWARD 
E. NOURSE).—- Gordon, Ultimate Conceptions of Faith (GERALD B. SMITH). — 
Knox, The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion 


(WILLIAM N. CLARKE). - - - - - - 470 

XIV. NEw LITERATURE. - - - - - - 478 

XV. GENERAL INDEX OF VOLUME XXIII. - - - - - - - 481 
XVI. Report No.1 OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND 

(BABYLONIAN SECTION) OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. - - - 489 


Communications for the Editors, as well as books for review, are to be sent to them 
at the University of Chicago. 

Subscriptions to the BIBLICAL WORLD are payable strictly in advance. Sub- 
scription price, $2.00 a year. Foreign postage 75 cents. 

Money Orders and .Drafts should be made payable to the University of Chicago. 

Subscriptions, Advertisements, and all business correspondence should be addressed 
to The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

OtTTo HARRASSOWITZ, 14 Querstrasse, Leipzig, Ger., Agent for European continent. 

Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell st., London, Eng., Agents for Great Britain. 


[Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as second-class mail matter, ] 
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Who Travel. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


mportant To All 


Among the essentials —not luxuries—to your 
traveling equipment you must class the Water- 
man’s Ideal. It is as indispensable to the vest 
pocket of the gentleman tourist as to the business 
man; while we have handsome and inexpensive 
velvet or leather chatelaines for the lady travelers. 

It is most convenient for jotting down notes 


and impressions of your trip, as well as for your 
correspondence. 


Sold by leading dealers in all towns and cities 
of importance and in all fashionable resorts as 
well as by your local dealer at home. 


L. E. Waterman Go. 


173 Broadway, New York Gity. 12 Golden Lane, London. 160 State St., Chicago 
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Hammurabi 


KING OF BABYLON ABOUT 2250 B.C. 


Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago 


| 


PART I, SECOND EDITION 


The best proof of the popularity of a book is its continued sale. If a work meets a popular 
demand, public interest in it is cumulative ; the narrow circle of its first friends widens and soon 
extends over states and countries. This has been our experience with The Code of Hammurabi. 
The collection of these ancient laws of Babylon presents material of the greatest value to those 
interested in social institutions, and contains many laws that in a modified form appear today upon 
our statute books. Students are giving this code most serious consideration, and many are undertak- 
ing acritical and comparative study of the details. The edition that we have put out is ideal for 
such use, as it contains an autographed text of the original inscription, a transliteration, and a 
very careful translation, all fully indexed and arranged in convenient form. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


HISTORIANS, because the habits, customs, and traditions of the ancient Babylon- 
ians are crystallized in these laws; the direct light thrown upon social conditions makes it pos- 
sible to piece together a very satisfactory narrative leading up to the promulgation of the code. 


J URISTS: will find a wealth of material bearing on all sorts of civil and criminal contro- 


versies ; also curious survivals of primitive customs, and many sections showing transitional stages 
in legal procedure. 


ECONOMISTS wii fina very elaborate provisions bearing on property rights, wages, 
land rents, interest, prices, transportation, irrigation, building, and many other interesting 
features indicative of advanced economic conditions. 


SOCIOLOGISTS will te surprised at the advanced stage and complexity 


of social institutions in ancient Babylon. Slavery was well established and hedged about 
with many elaborate legal provisions. The status of master and servant is carefully 
defined. The position of husband and wife is discussed at great length. The army 
was highly organized. 


THEOLOGIANSS will find in this code many similarities to that 


of israei and also marked contrasts. The two codes are written in the same 
literary style and present not a few cases of actua] verbal agreement. A 
critical comparison of the two will be found very interesting. 


A second part will oe ee in the fall of the present year, at $2.00, 
examination of the Code of Hammurabi anda 
son wi thato of {Moses by President William R. Harper, of the 


University of Chicago. edited by Dr. Robert 


inclose 
mit $428 
(28 cents for postage) in pay- 
ment for same. 


THE SECOND EDITION READY FOR DELIVERY JUNE FIRST 
Large 8vo, 104 plates + 214 pages, cloth. Price $4.00, et; postpaid, $4.28 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Important Books 


The Recovery and Re- 
statement of the Gospel 


By LORAN D. OSBORN 
254 pp., 12mo, cloth, ne¢, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60 


The Virgin Birth 
By T. ALLAN HOBEN 
88 pp., royal 8vo, paper, #e?, 50c; postpaid, 57¢ 


Dr. Hoben has rendered the 
church valuable service by his criti- 
cal, impartial, and original study 
of this question in the light of the 
sources of the first three centuries. 
His conclusions will aid scholars 
in a proper estimate of the signifi- 
cance of the story of the virgin 
birth in the history of doctrine and 


. . . Does any man want a footing 
for his faith? Does he want some- 
thing to start with, an authority, 
however limited in range, that is 


really authoritative? Dr. Osborn 
wanted ‘all that. He went to the 


New Testament and found it in 


the historical study of that book. 
He tells us what he found, sin- 
cerely and persuasively. It is one 
of the best books of real apologetic 
recently published. — Exposttory 
Times. 


in systems of dogmatics. Every 
interested student should read this 
essay and follow the numerous quo- 
tations and references given by the 
author to substantiate his inferences. 


—Reformed Church Review. 


The Kingdom of God in the Writings 
of the Fathers 


By HENRY MARTYN HERRICK 
118 pp., royal 8vo, paper, xe¢, 50c; postpaid, 57c 


Dr. Herrick undertakes to answer the two following questions: “What 
was understood by the Kingdom of God in the early Christian centuries ?” 
and “To what extent was the New Testament usage followed, and wherein 
was it departed from?” He allows the writings themselves to answer the 
first question, and he himself answers the second by concluding that there 
is on the whole in the writings a surprising conformity to the teaching of 
Scripture. In fact, Dr. Herrick goes so far as to say that “it may be ques- 
tioned whether any great Christian doctrine has suffered less in its trans- 
mission through the age of the Fathers.” This is a scholarly treatise for the 
study of the Kingdom as it was held by the early Church.— Zhe Auburn 
Seminary Review. 


At all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Sunday-S§ 


A book that will immediately commend itself to those 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


A Book for Elementary Teachers 


This volume is one of the series of Constructive Bible Studies 
edited by President William R. Harper apd Professor Ernest D. 
Burton in accordance with principles suggested in Principles and 
Ideals for the Sunday School (Burton and Mathews: University of 
Chicago Press; $1.00, me¢). It is primarily intended for the use of 
teachers in the Elementary Division of the Sunday school and of 
parents, and is adapted to serve as a guide to them in giving to the 
children under their instruction a broad and true view of the Bible 
as a whole. 


Its General Scope 


The volume contains a pedagogical introduction giving some 
general principles of Sunday-school teaching, suggestions for grad- 
ing primary work gained from experience in a large graded Sunday 
school, a series of lessons covering all the books of the Bible in one 
year (provision being made for a vacation of from two to three 
months in summer), suggestions for summer work, and full lists of 
books of reference. 


Aim of the Lessons F 


The lessons aim to introduce the Bible to the child in such a 
way 

1. That he will be interested in its contents. 

2. That he will acquire some familiarity with the location of the various books 


of the Bible, of the several kinds of books, and of the specific character of the con- 
tents of each book or group of books. 


3- That, having this knowledge, he will acquire a facility in handling the 
Bible which will be of the greatest service to him as he advances. 


4. That he will, at least to some extent, come to regard the contents of the 
several books from the point of view of the writers of these books, and will therefore 
be better able to appreciate the teaching which they contain. 


5. That by constant story-telling, and informal conversation in class, he will 
gain the power of unembarassed self-expression. 
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Constructive Bible 


] 


By Georeia L 


Adaptatio 


Sunda 


This volume is ad 
school and will give to 


tion for all future stuge 


handle the Bible with 


In the Sunday school usi 
at the point of transition fro 
department, scarcely interrup 
which may be in use in other 


In the graded Sunday 
book furnishes an introducti 
elementary. 


Any teacher with mode 


ability to appreciate suggestig: 


lesson, can handle the book 


In special cases the tea 
fall may feel the need of p 
obstacle to the introduction 4 
Sacred Literature has mad 


teacher who wishes to use 


careful instruction by co: 
by the author of the book, wh 
especially valuable. 


A circular giving terms 
course will be found in each 
application to The Universi 


Manual, 220 pp., 12mo, cloth: postpaid, $1.00. 


Notebook, 40O pr 


At all booksellers, or order direct from Ghe UNIVERSIT 
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ool Teachers 


ose fin the lower and middle classes in our Sunday schools 


BIBLE FOR TEACHERS 


-HDREN 


ible {Elementary Series 


LE CHAMBERLIN 


io) Existing 
lathools 


; adj use in any Sunday 
e tof a permanent founda- 
stuge Bible, and ability to 
ith @ximate degree of ease. 


V4 lessons it may be introduced 
n frogmentary to the intermediate 
srrup@iormity of any lesson system 
ther @s of the school. 


nday @h whatever curriculum, the 
ducti@ork of all grades above the 


\odergince in teaching children, and 
gesti@§ study and presentation of a 
ook waxeulty, 


teaclgjm this work would naturally 
To meet this occasional 
» the American Institute of 
mad@@gement through which any 
use JS may receive definite and 
corregg the instruction being given 
k, whence will render her guidance 


“rms of this special training 
eachiite book, or will be sent on 
versit¥™o Press, 


Contents of the Lessons 


The book presents forty lessons, each lesson containing : 


1. Indication of the Scripture material to be presented, and carefully selected 
chapter and page references to outside material which may be used in the teacher’s 
preparation of the lesson. 

2. Detailed suggestions as to the method to be pursued in the preparation of 
the lesson, 

3. A specific program for the presentation of the lesson in class, 

4. A system of preserving the results of the work of the pupils through 
written class exercises, 

5. An assignment of home reading and pepe which continues the 
work through the week in an interesting way, apt | bridging the chasm between 
Sundays, insures steady progress, This is made definite and precise by the use of 
the ‘Reminder’ cards, on one side of which the reading is assigned, the other being 
for the pupil’s report on this specific work. : 

6. Suggestions to parents for supplementary work with the children at home. 


Range of the Lessons 


The material is arranged for the instruction of children of the 
ages corresponding to the fourth and fifth grades in the public 
schools, that, is, from nine to eleven years. Ability to read with 
some degree of facility is necessary. 


Distinctive Features 


The distinctive features of the book may be classified as follows: 


x. It requires the children to use the Bible at home and in class. 

2. It introduces written work in class through an attractive little book which 
the teacher can put into the hands of each pupil and in which the pupil regular! 
records the results of his work. This booklet, entitled The Books of the Brble, is 
handsomely illustrated. There is a pencil attached and space on the cover for the 
child’s name. His interest in it will increase with its use. 

3. The work demanded from the children both at home and in class commands 
their respect and interest at an age when such interest and respect are difficult to 
— compares favorably with work which they are required to do in the day 
sc 

4. The distinctive religious teaching is not forced upon the child, but is so em- 
bodied in the material presented that it cannot escape his notice. 

5. By making suggestions to the parents in connection with each lesson it 
brings the religious training of the home and the Sunday school into harmony, and 
makes the work continuous, at the same time enlisting the interest of the parent in 
the school. 

6. It introduces through the child the study of the Bible in homes where it~ 
might otherwise be neglected. 


16mo, paper: net, 10 cents. 


Cards, net, 20 cents per hundred. 


TY CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


THE twenty-five volumes 

contain, on an average, 
660 pages each, with 660 
words to the page, making 
nearly 11,000,000 in the 
whole work. The type is 
large and clear, but very 
economical of space. One 
volume, for instance, on the 
United States, contains more 
matter than the five volumes 
of President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s history of the same coun- 
try. The twenty-fifth volume 
is occupied by a very com- 
plete and serviceable index. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FACH volume contains an 

etched frontispiece of a 
famous historian, especially 
made for this work, and there 
are, in addition, about 200 
illustrations in the text; many 
full-page half-tone plates ; 
one large colored map and 
smaller ones according to 
the necessities. 


THE OUTLOOK recommends this work 


THE NEW IDEA IN HISTORY WRITING 


HE Historians’ History of the World, published by The Out- 
look, of New York, marks a totally new idea in history writing, 
for it treats all civilized history vi a definite plan as one com- 

plete consecutive narrative. In twenty-five volumes it tells the story of 
the world from 7000 B.C. to the present day. This is an event in book- 
making as new and important as the first Dictionary and the first 
Encyclopaedia. 


THE ONLY WORLD - HISTORY 


HIS is beyond question the only world-history worthy of the name. 

The last attempt at such a work in English was An Universal 

History, published in 1779. In Germany several praiseworthy 

efforts in this direction have been made, but they are either one-man his- 

tories or disconnected monographs on different countries. ‘The Historians’ 

History is the first work in which all the eminent historians of ancient and 
modern days co-operate to tell the story of the world. 


WHY READ HISTORY? 
| OMe! American should read this history to cultivate and broaden 


his mind and to raise himself out of the rut of provincialism. He 

should learn how his English, Dutch or other European ancestors 
fought for liberty and good laws, and not imagine that these are things 
that just grew for his benefit. 


AS INTERESTING AS A GREAT NOVEL 


HILE every measune has been taken to make The Historians’ 

History absolutely authentic, instructive and accurate, the 

Editors have also sought to make it as interestin 

novel from the first page to the last. They believe History to be the most 

interesting of all studies. They have followed the example set by the 

—_ historians, whose works are models of graphic narrative, and not 
e example of the dry-as-dust chroniclers. 


THE DRAMA OF HISTORY 
HE central idea of the work is the dramatization of History. All 
the splendid momentous and tragic events of time pass before the 
reader like the acts of a great drama. The most picturesque and 
entertaining account of an event is, as a rule, the best; and that is the 
account you will find in The Historians’ History. 


MORE READABLE THAN FICTION 


ISTORY, as it is written in this work, is more readable than the 
best of fiction and infinitely more profitable. Where will you find 
characters of fiction more fascinating than Alexander the Great, 

Julius Caesar, Nero, Charlemagne, William the Conqueror, Hereward, 


as a great 


i 
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to the close attention of all Americans 


Richard Third of England, Cardinal Wolsey, Machiavelli, Dante, Joan of 
Arc, Queen Elizabeth, Catharine de Medici, Diana de Poitiers, Cromwell, 
Richelieu, Washington, when their lives are told, as they are in this History, 
by the great masters of historic narrative ? 


BEAUTIFUL LEGENDS INCLUDED 


EAUTIFUL and interesting legends of the kind that some historians 
B have dismissed contemptuously are given here with scholarly comment. 
The best criticism now holds that they have real historical value. 

The interesting characters of this class include a mighty host of Greeks and 
Romans like Achilles, Agamemnon, Theseus, Romulus, Remus and Virgin- 
ius,and many mediaeval worthies like Robin Hood, The Cid, and William 
Tell, whose existence is undoubted but whose lives are wrapped in mystery. 


SPLENDID DEEDS AND HEROES 
A LL the great and splendid deeds of history have been brought out in 


strong relief and described fully. All the heroes, all the men who 

have worked and died nobly for humanity are portrayed. These 
stories are told for the most part in the words of the greatest masters of our 
own and other languages. 


A WORK FOR THE FAMILY 
HIS is above all a work for the family. Nothing can better form the 
characters of boys and girls than a sound knowledge of history, in 
which the result of heroism and villainy, of unselfish devotion and 
selfish intrigue, of wisdom and foolishness, are clearly and impartially told. 
Moreover, no book could be more attractive and fascinating to the young 
than this, for while it teaches the eternal morality of facts, it never sermonizes. 


AN ORNAMENT TO THE HOME 
PART from literary qualities, the twenty-five volumes of the History 
will be a beautiful addition to the home. The Full Morocco is the 
handsomest, most serviceable binding to be obtained to-day; the 
Parchment Edition is a delight to book-lovers; the Three-Quarter mes 
is declared by subscribers to be the finest binding at the price ever produced ; 
the Half Morocco is remarkably handsome and the. Cloth Binding is very 


tasteful and economical. 
PLAN OF SALE 


HE Outlook has adopted a plan of sale for the History which is a 
complete revolution in book selling methods, and designed 
especially for the benefit of the early buyer. The Outlook has 

prepared two interesting pamphlets, one of which deals with the Plan of 
Sale, while the other contains specimen pages and gives a concise outline 
of the History; both of which The Outlook will pleased to send on 
the accompanying form of application. 


FILL IN NAME AND ADDRESS—NO AGENTS EMPLOYED 


THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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A History 
of 
Matrimonial 


Institutions 


By 


GEORGE E. HOWARD, Ph.D. 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


The widespread discussion of marriage and divorce laws, and the gteat 
influence that is being exerted toward amending legislation in many of the 
states, renders these volumes of immediate value to all interested in the subject. 
This is the only work of its kind, and an adequate appreciation of the present 
status of marriage and divorce is quite impossible without it. 


PART I.—An analysis of the literature and the theories of primitive matri- 
monial institutions. The patriarchal theory is first taken up and the institution 
then traced until the modern form of marriage is developed. 

PART Il.—Presents a very full and carefully worked out account 
of matrimonial institutions in England, beginning with wife purchase 
and ending with the present English law. — 


PART III.—Contains an exhaustive treatment of ma,- 


riage and divorce in the United States. Aé/ the legislation The 
in ai/ the states since the Revolution has been examined and fiatiani 

all essential details are recorded. The real status of marriage vere 

and divorce in the United States is nowhere else so clearly of Chicago 

presented. Press 

send me detail- 

prospectus of Dr. 

History of Matrt- 


NOW Price, $10.00 net, express prepaid 
READY about $10.80. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 

Send the attached coupon for a detailed prospectus <@a 


TRY A PEN 


THAT WILL SUIT YOUR HAND. 


Lantern 
Slides 


to illustrate 
Educational and 
Scientific Subjects 


‘These lantern ove, from our 
stock, numbering over slides, and are an 
accurately arranged, in many cases to accompany ‘stand 
ard Text Books. We have 
Lantern Slides on Geography. 
Lantern Slides on Physical 
Lantern Slides on Geology. 
Lantern Slides on Botany. 
Lantern Slides on Natural History. 
Lantern Slides on Native Birds, 
Lantern Slides on Anatomy. 
Lantern Slides on Peete many 
Lantern Slides on American History. 
Lantern Slides on Psychology. 
Lantern Slides on yr 
Lantern Slides on English Cathedrals, 
Lantern Slides on Details of Archit 1 Design. 
Lantern Slides on — 
Lantern Slides Illustrating many other subjects in 
all parts of the world. 


Send for list of Educational Lantern Slides and descrip- 
tion of our New Bright White t,a New Brilliant Port- 
able Light for Magic Lanterns. sts of Projecting Micro- 
scopes and Projecting Polariscopes sent on application. 
We also rent Slides at low rates. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Stereopticons, Microscopes, etc., 
Dept. 23 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Hyland’s Pencil Point Pens 
itively do not scratch, stick or become coarse. 
ice, but in’ higher in satisf 
if send 36 SAMPLES of the English steel line and 
samples of Golden Points for 25 cents. will do. 
FRANCIS HYLAND PEN COMPANY 
145 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 
208 pp., 8vo., cloth, #e¢, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


HE authors point out how the Sunday School 

may be made a religious school in which shall 
prevail the same pedagogical that obtain 
in the day schools. The Philadelphia Press said: 
** Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best con- 
sidered book of Sunday-Schoo! methods that has yet been 
published.”” You should have a copy. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


20 CHURCHES 
* Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent} 
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6644 


Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. q 
i State whet 51 Pearl 
OUR experience is at your service. te er i. P. FRIN 


Electric, Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, Combination of Ot 


Individual Communion MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Send for free catalogue 
of co., Troy, N.¥., and New York City, manufactures superior 
Box 


Rochester, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 
CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


THIRD EDITION 
By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professors, The University of Chicago 

Adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible Classes. The 
whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important political and social features 
of the New Testament times are described. The endeavor is to present a true historical perspective, 
and to consider carefully the just proportion and actual relations of the various events and aspects of 
the history. The plan of study is to present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing 
the best modern pedagogical methods. Third Edition. 302 pages. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY BOOKDEALERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


Ghe University of Chicago Press :: Chicagv, 11. 
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Are you loaning your money to others 
at from 2% to 3% interest ? 


Has it occurred to you that others are 
placing your funds in investment securi- 
ties yielding 5% to 7% ? 


Do you realize that the profit of 8% to 
5% which might be yours is going into 
the pockets of others? 


If there zs any risk in good maneene is 
not the risk taken on your money? 


Why not place your funds yourself, in 
these same classes of approved securities 
with no greater risk ? 


The late Japanese loan, was floated with 
the people’s 2% and3% money, and netted 
a profit of from 4% to 5% to the under- 
writers on a 6% security. There are other 


" securities equally as good. 


The fact that you may want your money 
quickly need not deter you from investing 
in high-grade securities. They are quickly 
realizable through our Exchange. 


Thirty and even sixty days notice may 
be required of you for checking savings 
deposits. 


The parallel column will interest you. 


Federal StocK and 


You can loan your money through Fed- 
eral Stock and Bond Exchange at from 5% 
to 7% interest and obtain the highest 
grade of security. 


Your money is thus loaned to the very 
best industries of approved classes. 


To your funds are added capital, busi- 
ness energy, brains and ability, in the 
production of further profit, and in the 
upbuilding of commercial life. 


You can purchase through us Bonds, 
Stocks and Mortgages in any amount, from 
$100 up, yielding 5% to 7% and even 
more in some special instances. 


You can place your investments in small 
amounts in any number of different securi- 
ties, giving the maximum of safety, 


We sell you intrinsic values only, which 
we have carefully examined. 


There is no opportunity for manipulation 
or speculation through our Exchange. 


If for any reason you wish to realize 
cash for your securities, we will sell them 
for you in the shortest possible time with- 
out sacrifice in value. 


If you desire to exchange your present 
holdings for others, or exchange real estate 
for securities, or vice-versa, our service will 
interest you. 


Send for our complete list of investment 
offerings. 


Bond Exchange 


Capital Stock, $200,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
HENRY L. TURNER, President—Vice-?resident Pan-American Banking Co. 


A. B. Nettleton, Vice-President and Treasurer—Former Ass’t Secretary United States Treasury. 
w Baker, Secretary—F ormer Cashier National Bank of Waupaca. 
Cc. E. Raymond—Vice-President gua. Western Manager J. Walter Thompson Co. 


n J. Cassoday—Cas 


soday & Butler, Attorneys at Law 


Eldo 
Ellsworth, B. Overshiner—President Swedish-American Tele lephone Co. 


Maurice S. Kuhns, C. P. A.—Certified Public Accountant, Universities 


ew York and 


Herbert S. Blake, Vice-President—Manager Federal Stock and Bond Exchang’ 
& Butler, Chicagas Keatinge & Walradt, New York. 


ITORS—Safegurd Account Co 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


APPRAISERS—Coates & Burchard Co., Chicago, New York, Boston. 


FEDERAL STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
Suite 312 Mortford yo Dearborn St. 


New York 


Philadelphia 
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BUFFALO 


No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever Have Received 
Indorsations from Men Like These. 


in Bright’s Disease 
Albuminuria 
and 
Post-Scarlatinal 
Nephritis. 


in Renal Calculi, 
Stone in the 


Bladder and 


inflammation of 


the Bladder. 


in Gout, 
Rheumatism and 


Urie Acid 
Conditions. 


SUFFALO LITHIA WATER for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


a Alfred L. Loomis, M. D., ; emer Prof. Pathology and 
the Practice of Medicine in the Medical Dept. of the University 
of New York. 

Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon-General (retired) 
U. S. Army, and former Prof. of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the University of New York 


Geo. Halsted A. M., M. D., Joctor of Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris, and former Prof. of Surgery in 
Baltimore Me bis al College 


Wm. Towles, M. former Prof. of Anatomy and 


Materia Medica in the Medical Dept. of the Universi ty of Va, 
E. H. Pratt, A. M. D., Prof. Orificial 
Surgery to the Chi 1cag o Ho mapathi Hos; ad 
c.W. P. M. Fia-Pres. National Assn. Rail 
way Surgeons an ember Medical Soctety of Va. 


J. T. M.D., £x-Pres. New Orleans Surgical 
be and Medical Assn. 


Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, of Pharmacology and 


Materia Medica of the Faculty of a cine of Parts . 
J. T. LeBlanchard, M. D., ‘Prof of Montreal Clinic, 
SM, SN., 


James K. Crook, A. M., M. D., Prof. Clinical Medicine 


and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 


Jos. Holt, M. D., £2-President of the Louisiana State 
Board of Flealth, etc. 


Robert Bartholow, M.D.,M.A.,LL.D., Prof 
Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M., LL.D., former Prof. 
of Physiology and Sur rery in the Medical Dept. of the Uns- 
versity of Va., and Pres. of the National Board of Health. 

Horatio C. Wood, M. D., former Prof. of Materia 
Medica, etc., in the Medical Dept. of the University of Pa. 

Chas. B. Nancrede, M. D., Prof. of Surgery, Medical 
Dept. of the University of Michigan 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, New York, Emeritus. Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, Collegeof Phy sictans and Surgeons, New York, 


A. Alexander Smith, M. D., Prof. of Practice of Medicine 


a and Clinical Medicine, Bellevue Medical College, N.Y. 


Voluminous medical testimony mailed. 
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Breakfast 
For more than half a century 


characterized by a dzstenct- 
tone-quality— 


rich, pure, and 
sympathetic. 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. Endorsed 


by leading musicians 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
she WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


Walter Baker & Co,t 362 Fifth Avenue, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed upon request 


FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the Hebrew race has obeyed a sani- 
tary law, very peculiar, very strict, but highly to be respected. Things pure in 
accordance with that ceremonial law are called Kosher, and HAND SAPOLIO, 
free from all animal fats or greases, being made of the purest and most health- 
giving vegetable oils, is strictly Kosher. 

This fact should give it preference over all doubtful soaps —amon'g Gen- 
tiles as well as among Jews —- and a single trial of its merits will convince any- 
one of its great excellence. | 


HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into 
the pores and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates their 
activities, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make 
up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. If you want a velvet skin, 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new 


perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 


have been established over 50 YRARS. Py our system 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can ows 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange ang 


deliver the new piano in your home free of expens 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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